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“THE WHOLE STORY” — Martin J. Healy, S.T.D.—Tells of God's pursuit of man down through the ages 
+ Reveals the moving Finger of God in human affairs - Unfolds the Will of God, the Will of Man 
and the Will of Satan as they meet on the field of human history - The story of God speaking to man 
through the Prophets, Christ and the Church. 704 Poges $1.10 to $4.13 


“MY MASS — Explained and Illustrated”. A pictorial presentation of the Mass with an easy-to-read, 
conversational style of text. With 123 original illustrations showing the significance of the Mass and 


every action of the priest during the Holy Sacrifice. 256 Pages 84¢ ond $1.48 


“MY SUNDAY MISSAL” — Known as the Stedman Missal, the only Missal which uses the number system 


as a means of self instruction. Latin-English Ordinary. 
Regular type 384 pages 66¢ to $7.48 © Lorger type 512 poges82¢ to $7.66 


“MY DAILY PSALM BOOK” — The Book of Psalms arranged for each day of the week — New English 
Translation from the New Latin Version — Illustrated with 211 pictures especially created by Ariel ; 
Agemean, K. S. G. for this publication. 384 Pages 70¢ to $5.26 


“MY IMITATION OF CHRIST’ —A revised translation made to free it of archaic expressions without 
destroying its original flavor. Each chapter has its own illustration executed in expert fashion exclu- 
sively for this book by the noted Artist, Ariel Agemean, K. S. G. 480 Poges 90¢ to $2.48 ‘ 


and Rev. Martin Healy, Professor of Dogmatic Theology at the Seminary of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Huntington, N. Y. 640 Poges $1.56 to $4.13 


“MY WAY OF LIFE’ — Simplification of the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas by Rev. Walter Farrell, O. P. 
“MY DAILY PRAYER’’—A Different Kind of Prayer Book — divided into three parts: Daily Prayer — 
Seasonal Thoughts — Lives of the Saints. This book is presented to the many laymen who desire to i 
pray with the Church in the spirit of the Breviary. 512 Pages 92¢ to $2.48 } 
“MY DAILY BREAD’ — Father Paone —Summary of the Spiritual Life — Simplified and arranged for 
Daily Reading, Reflection and Prayer. Treats respectively of the three ways of Spiritual Life. 
(1) Purification (2) Imitation (3) Union. 448 Poges 90¢ ond $1.49 


“CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL” — A Harmony of the Four Gospels — Story of the Life of Christ in word and 
picture — 170 original illustrations prepared especially for this book. Also included a study guide by 
Rev. John A. O'Brien, Ph.D., of Notre Dame University. 448 Pages 75¢ to $5.26 


“THE NEW TESTAMENT’ — The popular, pocket sized edition of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine’s j 
Revision of the New Testament. Translated from the Latin Vulgate. Ideal for School and Confra- 


iam ternity use. 704 Pages $1.14 to $5.90 
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3 = ST Now in its tenth edition, this much-in- 
demand brochure tells how to put 
“New Lire” in your library. An 
~ accurate, interesting, always 
non-fiction entertaining survey of a furniture style 
that opened the door on a whole new 
world of functional beauty. 


® Actually, this is the latest edition of Sjostrom’s Catalog L-61 on 
“New Lire” Library Furniture. And, it’s yours for the asking. 


j LIBRARY’ FURNITURE 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC., 1717 N. 10TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 


Please mention THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD when writing advertisers 
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when you want the best... the very best 
SJOSTROM USA 


Since The Booklist said this a year ago: 


and Subscription Books Bulletin 


66 The Book of Knowledge is recommended as a topically arranged supplementary reference encyclopedia 
for children of the elementary through junior high school age in the home and in school and public 
libraries and as a source of exploratory reading for the same age group.99 


the Book of Knowledge—more than ever—belongs 
on school and library shelves. with the1961 edition, The Book of Knowledge 


has become an even greater work with new expanded coverage in the vital fields of science and social studies: a series 
of 17 major articles on home and family life, community living and community services; a series of 8 basic articles 
on American History; a new series on basic scientific concepts and a new series on man’s efforts to conquer space; 
94 new articles in all, plus 201 completely updated articles. There are 13,652 illustrations in the 1961 edition, with 
2,000 in color. There are 8,200 pages. There are more maps—over 300 of all sizes. Altogether, more revisions than in 
any year in the history of the set. 


pre: THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE The Grolier Society Inc., 575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, New York 
The Children’s Encyclopedia 
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For high fidelity performance, 
“Highest Quality Protection 


All-New Plastic Record Case 


-exclusive wih ORD 


Music never looked so beautiful or circulated so safely. The convenience 
features and built-in quality of Gaylords’ exclusive new Plastic Record Case 
add years of life and extra appeal to any record album. 

Album cover slides neatly into front of the transparent 
vinyl sheath. No need to slit, tape or mount .. . and 
information on both sides of cover is fully visible. Record 
slips into lint-proof envelope that opens into the binding 
for safekeeping. Back is rigid pressboard encased in the 
protective vinyl sheath. 

Cases are made for one, two or three records as shown 
above. Cover of extra strong 12- point vinyl slides 


Complete visibility of smoothly for easy shelving. 
front and back covers, 
Order a supply today! 
PRICES 
No. 1261 No. 1262 No. 1263 
For | Record For 2 Records For 3 Records 
and album cover and album cover and album cover 
Dozen $15.00 $ 16.65 $ 18.35 
100 115.00 127.50 140.00 
Transportation Chorges Paid 


LIBRARY SUPLUES | Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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At our annual Conference in St. Louis, the Executive Coun- 
cil considered the advisability of continuing the publication of 
the complete PROCEEDINGS of the annual Conference. For 
the past number of years, the central office has been faced, at 
the close of each Conference, with accumulating the mass of 
speeches, business meeting reports and discussions which formed 
the major part of the annual Conference. This was a time-con- 
suming project, and frequently resulted in a delay of the pub- 
lished material. 


The PROCEEDINGS of former years were never a “best 
seller” item. Even with the support of advertisers, the copies 
sold just barely enabled us to meet expenses. The dissemina- 
tion of the material contained in the PROCEEDINGS reached 
only the very few who found it within their means to buy each 
year’s issue. 


As a solution to these problems, the Executive Council has 
approved dropping the PROCEEDINGS in its former format. 
Instead, this additional issue of the CATHOLIC LIBRARY 
WORLD, published in September, will contain the keynote 
address, the Conference Luncheon address, several of the major 
speeches, and the Conference highlights. This will increase the 
publication schedule of the CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 
to nine issues a year at no extra cost to our members. Through- 
out the publication year of the CATHOLIC LIBRARY 
WORLD, the remaining speeches will be presented. In this 
way, all Catholic Library Association members will benefit, 
rather than the few who would have ordinarily purchased a 
copy of the entire PROCEEDINGS. 


M. RICHARD WILT 


Executive Secretary 
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JUST 
BROWSING 


@ THE CHILDREN’S BOOK COUNCIL offers promotional material for NATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK—-NOVEMBER 12-18. Materials include: 
1. 1961 BASIC BOOK WEEK KiT—Posters, Streamers, Seals, Official Book- 
marks, ‘Aids to Choosing Books for Your Children.’ 
2. BOOK PARTY QUIZ KiT—Questions, Answers, Favors, and Pencils. 
3. BOOK FAIR KIT—Exhibit Sources, ‘Aids to Choosing Books for Your Chil- 
dren,’ Audio-Visual Materials Sources, Displays and Folders. 
Further details may be obtained from The Children’s Book Council, Inc., 175 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
LIBRARY WORKSHOP 
@ THE GREATER CINCINNATI UNIT OF THE CLA is presenting a Library Workshop 
on October 21, 1961, at OUR LADY OF CINCINNATI COLLEGE, from 9:30 A.M. to 
4:00 P.M. The Workshop fee is $2.00, including lunch. 
WORKSHOP TOPICS include: 
1. Relations Between Teachers and Librarians; 2. Technical Processes; 3. 
Book Selection 


1. Story-Telling; 2. Book Repair; 3. Displays and Bulletin Board Techniques 
EXHIBITS: 
Library Supplies; Duplicating Machines; Library Furniture; Paperback Books; 
Book Displays 
Additional details may be obtained from Sister Mary Annrita, R.S.M., Our Lady of 
Cincinnati College, Edgecliff, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


THE ORIGINS OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOL 

@ THE SCARECROW PRESS has announced the recent publication of Carl M. White’s 
The Origins of the American Library School. According to the Preface, the work is de- 
signed “’. . . to discuss the first revolution in librarian library training . . . between 1883 
when a School of Library Economy was first projected and 1923 when publication of 
Charles C. Williamson's Training for Library Service heralded another fresh start. The 
two dates, 1883 and 1923, bracket a remarkable burst of creative energy... .”’ The 
work is indexed and each chapter is followed by a summary, bibliographical refrences 
are included in the notes. Dr. White is a former editor of College and Research Librar- 
ies; he has taught at different universities, served on government commissions and as 
Dean of the School of Library Service of Columbia University since 1943. 

The Origins of the American Library School, by Carl M. White, The Scarecrow 
Press, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York, $5.00. 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1960-1961 
@ The H. W. WILSON COMPANY has announced the publication of Representative 
American Speeches: 1960-1961, a selection of 18 addresses chosen for their effective- 
ness of expression and development of thought. Such significant speeches as President 
Kennedy's inaugural address and ‘New Frontier’ speech, and C. P. Snow’s realistic ap- 
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praisal of the responsibility of scientists and laymen toward common understanding, 
“The Moral Un-Neutrality of Science,’’ are included. Librarians, teachers, school and col- 
lege students interested in discussion and debate, politics, public speaking, and social 
sciences, as well as adult discussion groups will find the work a useful guide to cur- 
rent ideas and a practical reference tool. 


Representative American Speeches: 1960-1961, edited by Lester Thonsen, $2.50 ° 


(The Reference Shelf: Vol. 33, No. 3). Published by the H. W. Wilson Company, 950 
University Avenue, New York 52, New York. 


GUIDES TO NEWER EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 

@ The newer educational media—films, filmstrips, phonorecords, radio, slides, and tele- 
vision—have only begun to reach their potential, largely because of the comparative 
lack of information concerning their availability. The Guides to Newer Educational Me- 
dia identifies and describes the existing and readily obtainable bibliographic tools and 
services—catalogs, indexes, periodicals, specialized listings, and services and journals of 
professional organizations — which systematically provide information concerning the 
newer educational media. Indexed by subject, title, and author, the guide is designed 
to assist teachers, librarians, materials specialists, supervisors, and other educators. The 
work is based on a 1960 report compiled under a Title VII-B National Defense Educa- 
tion Act contract between the United States Office of Education and Indiana Univer- 
sity; and has been supplemented by revisions and additions through February 1, 1961. 
It is published and distributed by the American Library Association in cooperation with 
the Office of Education, United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Subject and media specialists cooperated with the two compilers, Margaret |. Rufsvold, 
Professor of Library Science and Director of the Division of Library Science, at Indiana 
University, and Dr. Carolyn Guss, Associate Professor of Education, School of Education, 
and Associate in Selection of the Audio Visual Center at Indiana University. 

Guides to Newer Educational Media: Films, Filmstrips, Phonorecords, Radio, Slides, 
Television. Margaret |. Rufsvold and Carolyn Guss, American Library Association in 
cooperation with the Office of Education, United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. $1.50. The address of the American Library Association is: 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


TRAINING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP BEFORE 1923 

@ A little-explored chapter of American librarianship, the period referred to as the 
“Dewey to Williamson” era, is the subject of Training for Librarianship Before 1923, 
recently released by the American Library Association Publishing Department. The work 
covers the period from 1887, which marked the opening of the Columbia College School 
of Library Economy under Melvil Dewey, to 1923, the publication year of Charles C. Wil- 
liamson’s report, Training for Library Service to the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
As background, the methods and status of self-training before 1887 are presented, then 
the author details and analyzes the various, and often conflicting, ideas and concepts 
of training; the problems and developments of embryo library schools; Andrew Carnegie’s 
contributions to these schools; and the roie of the American Library Association dur- 
ing these years. The author, Dr. Sarah K. Vann, has served on the faculty of the Library 
School of the Carnegie Institute of Technology since 1945. 

Training for Librarianship Before 1923: Education for Librarianship Prior to the 
Publication of Williamson’s Report on Training for Library Service. Sarah K. Vann. Amer- 
ican Library Association. $7.00. 


CLA EMBLEMS NOW AVAILABLE 
@® SISTER PERPETUA MARIE, O.P., CHAIRMAN OF THE CLA MID-SOUTH REGION- 
AL CONFERENCE, announces that CLA EMBLEMS are now available in the form of per- 
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sonalized jewelry for all interested members. The emblem may be obtained in the form 
of pins at $2.00, charms at $2.00, tie bars at $2.75, key chains at $2.10, cuff links at 
$3.50. The emblem of the Association has been cast in antique finish sterling silver, 
with personal engraving available. Orders may be placed with Sister Perpetua Marie at: 
Holy Rosary Academy, 1801 Southside Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 


OFFICIAL GUIDE TO CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTIONS AND RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 

@ Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Executive Director of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference Education Department, Washington, D.C., has announced the publication 
of the third annual revised edition of the Official Guide to Catholic Educational Institu- 
tions and Religious Communities. 

Produced under the editorial direction of Dr. William H. Conley, Educational Assist- 
ant to the President, Marquette University, the 416-page Guide gives complete informa- 
tion on every Catholic university and college in the country. 

Intended for the use of students and parents, guidance counsellors, priests, prin- 
cipals, and all who advise Catholic youth, the vital facts concerning each institution are 
clearly presented—courses of instruction, degree programs, the size of faculty and stu- 
dent body, scope of the library, special educational advantages, etc. In addition, all 
costs are specifically stated. 

Such practical questions are answered as: Why is a Catholic education necessary? 
Who should go to college? How to prepare for College. How to apply for admission. 
How to finance the cost of education. 

For those who intend to enter the field of nursing, there is a complete section giv- 
ing every Catholic School of Nursing in the country, with detailed information and costs 
of each institution. 

In order to make the volume useful as a reference guide, special attention is given 
to education for religious vocations. The information includes diocesan seminaries, reli- 
gious orders of men and women, the work of each order, the educational and training 
programs offered, and entrance requirements. 

Copies may be obtained from THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFER- 
ENCE, OFFICIAL GUIDE, 307 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, New York. The cost is 
$2.95. 


1961 CATALOG OF CATHOLIC PAPERBACK BOOKS 


@ The new, revised edition of the Catalog of Catholic Paperback Books, prepared by 
Eugene P. Willging, Director of Libraries, Catholic University of America, is now avail- 
able. Some 1,100 titles are given—with more than 300 new titles added to previous list- 
ings. Out-of-print books have been deleted and changes in price are noted. The Catalog 
lists all titles, authors, and subject matter, and is useful as a reading guide, as well as 
for order and reference work. The price is $1.00, and the work is available from THE 
CATHOLIC PAPERBACK BOOK COMPANY, Department CR, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York 1, New York. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN’S DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE 


@ The first in a series of volumes projected over a 20 year period and to contain all 
of the correspondence and dairies of Cardinal Newman is scheduled for publication this 
fall by Thomas Nelson and Sons. The eleventh volume (though the first to be published) 
of the Letters and Diaries of John Henry Newman wil! appear in November. The series 
on the great nineteenth century figure and convert to Catholicism will be edited by C. S. 
Dessain, superior of the Brompton Oratory, Birmingham, England. 
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announcing publication of the new 


CHILDREN’S CATALOG 


10th edition 


When you need information on children’s books 
* for purchasing * for cataloging * for refer- 
ence * for rebinding, discarding, and replacing * 
for teaching courses in book selection you'll find 
authoritative guidance, fast, in CHILDREN’S 
CATALOG, 1961. 


3,310 fully-entered books 
all of them proved in use 


complete bibliographical information 
Dewey Decimal classifications 


suggested subject headings 
based on Sears List of Subject Headings 


annotations showing content and scope 
evaluations by established reviewing media 
appropriate grade levels 

title and author analytics 

names and addresses of publishers 


4 annual supplements 
to add approximately 1100 titles 


The price of the 10th edition includes 
supplement service through 1965 . . . $12 
(foreign: $15) 


since 1909—a standard in children’s librarianship 


for immediate delivery—order your copies now from 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue * New York 52 


Please mention THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD when writing advertisers 
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1960-1961 GOLDEN BOOKS 


IN GOLDENCRAFT BINDING 
Recommended for First Purchase 


by the Catholic Library Association 
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Science 


THE ASTRONAUTS: Pioneers in Space 
By LOUDON WAINRIGHT and the seven 
astronauts. A timely book with excellent charts, 
diagrams and pictures. Suitable for later elemen- 
tary and junior high school. $2.99 net 


THE GIANT GOLDEN BOOK 

OF MATHEMATICS 

By IRVING ADLER. A practical approach to 
the wonders of mathematics by the use of attrae- 
tive illustrations, stories and diagrams. Grades 
4-Junior High School. $3.99 net 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF 

CHEMISTRY EXPERIMENTS 

By ROBERT BRENT. Illustrated by HARRY 
LAZARUS. 200 simple experiments any later 
elementary child can perform. Exciting illustra- 
tions with simple directions. Grades 6-8. 


$2.59 net 
THE STORY OF GEOLOGY 
By JEROME WYCKOFF. Illustrated by HARRY 
McNAUGHT. Full color plates, graphs and 
photos of this amazing earth of ours help the 
youthful scientist to become acquainted with 
all phases of geology. Grades:5-9. $4.99 net 


ROCKS AND HOW THEY WERE 
FORMED 

By HERBERT S. ZIM. Illustrated by HARRY 
McNAUGHT and others. Excellent for elemen- 
_ science. Grades 4-Junior High School. A 
Golden Library of Knowledge title. $1.49 net 


REPTILES AND THEIR WAY OF LIFE 

By GEORGE S. FICHTER. Illustrated by SY 
BARLOWE and others. A simple, easy-to-read 
elementary science book. Illustrations colorful 
and numerous. Grades 4-Junior High School. A 
Golden Library of Knowledge title. — $1.49 net 


FISHES AND HOW THEY LIVE 

By GEORGE S. FICHTER. Illustrated by 
RENE MARTIN and J. G. IRVING. Excellent 
for element: ay science. Grades 4-Junior High 
School. A Golden Library of Knowledge title. 


$1.49 net 
THE STORY OF MAPS AND 
MAP-MAKING 
By JAMES HATHWAY. Illustrations by HARRY 
McNAUGHT. “How man has charted his chang- 
ing world”’ is an excellent subtitle for this handy 
book. Grades 4-Junior High School. A Golden 
Library of Knowledge title. $1.49 net 


THE BIRD WATCHER’S GUIDE 

By HENRY HILL COLLINS. Useful for nature 
study clubs. Fills needed gap in this area. Grades 
5-High School. $3.99 net 


Social Studies 


THE GOLDEN PICTURE ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD 
Supervised by Dr. Phillip Bacon. Good Supple- 


mentary texts for social studies. 6 volumes. 
Grades 3-6. $14.95 net 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL. Adapted from 

LIFE’s $24.95 two-volume edition. A special 
sities for young readers. Lavishly illustrated. 
A guide through the complexities e a world 
in turmoil. All age levels. 7.99 net 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN 

By OLIVER LA FARGE. Illustrated by ANDRE: 
DURENCEAU. A pictorial history of the Amer- 
ican Indian, suitable for later elementary use. 
All aspects of Indian culture depicted. $5.99 net 


THE GOLDEN PICTURE BOOK OF 

OUR FIFTY UNITED STATES 

By EUGENE and KATHERINE SHARP 
RACHLIS. Illustrated by HARRY McNAUGHT. 
A little gem of a book for 3rd and 4th grade 
social studies. Approximately one-state-to-a-page 
length. $1.89 net 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF CALIFORNIA 


By IRWIN SHAPIRO. A colorful story-history 
of a colorful state. Grades 3-6. $2.99 net 


Language Arts 


THE SNOW QUEEN AND OTHER TALES 


Translated by MARIE PONSOT. Illustrated by 
ADRIENNE SEGUR. A truly beautiful addition 
to the primary library. Full-page illustrations. 
Grades 2-4. $3.99 net 


THE CHILDREN COME RUNNING 
By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH. Host of 


famous artists illustrate poems and stories about 
children all over the world for UNICEF. Grades 
5-High School. $2.99 net 


For a complete list of Golden Books 

in Goldencraft Binding, recommended by the 
Catholic Library Association, write to 
GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Truth and the Responsibilities 


That are Owed to it 


A REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE ADDRESS 
BY THE RIGHT REVEREND JOHN TRACY ELLIS 


Monsignor Ellis has been a member of the faculty of the 
Catholic University of America since 1935. In addition he 
has served since 1941 as the Managing Editor of the 
“Catholic Historical Review.” and as Secretary of the 
American Catholic Historical Association. Among his many 
contributions to scholarship, are the following works: “The 
Formative Years of the Catholic University of America,” 
(1946): “A Select Bibliography of the History of the Cath- 
olic Church in the United States,” (1947); “The Life of 
James Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore, 1834- 
1921,” (1952): “American Catholics and the Intellectual 
Life,” (1956); “Documents of American Catholic History.” 
(1956); and “A Guide to American Catholic History.” 
(1959). Monsignor Ellis was raised to the rank of Domestic 
Prelate in 1955 by Pope Pius XII; he has also received 
many honors and awards, among them the John Gilmary 
Shea Prize of the American Catholic Historical Associa- 


tion in 1956 for his book, “American Catholicism.” 


Non-Catholics at times have been given a 
poor impression of the Catholic Church because 
of the tendency of some Catholics to treat the 
truth in a casual manner, the Rt. Rev. John 
Tracy Ellis, professor of church history at the 
Catholic University of America, told the CLA 
delegates in St. Louis. 

He added that arbitrary actions by some in 
such things as book censorship have created an 
unfavorable image of the Church in the minds 
of non-Catholics. 

“If there is one thing that frightens many per 
sons outside the Church, it is this matter of 
imprimaturs and nihil obstats,” he told the as 
sembly. 


DISCRETION URGED 

“For that reason, these matters should be han- 
dled with the utmost discretion something which 
has not always been true in the matter of cen- 
sorship of books.” 

Monsignor Ellis took the subject of his talk 
from the CLA Conference theme, “Charting 
lruth—the Function of the Catholic Library.” 
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Msgr. John Tracy Ellis 


“There has been a shocking disregard of the 
responsibilities owed to truth in Catholic cir 
cles—even among some religious, when fidelity 
to the truth may have conflicted with what they 
have considered their personal interests,” Mon 
signor Ellis declared. 

“And because of this the Catholic name has 
been deeply stained on occasion for those out- 


side the Church.” 


POPE STRESSED PROBLEM 

The church historian noted that Pope John 
XXIII had voiced his concern at distortions of 
the truth, and had made truth the subject of 
his first encyclical, Ad Petri cathedram, of June 
29, 1959, and also of his Christmas message of 
1960. 

Too many Catholics, he said, have given great 
er emphasis in their thinking to the Sixth Com 
mandment, while failing to emphasize the two 
that follow CYou shall not steal. . . . You shall 
not bear false witness against your neighbor). 

“To work in the service of truth is a serious 
and exalted calling,” Monsignor Ellis said. “And 
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of libraries, and even ‘borrowing’ books merely 
for the occasion of an accrediting committee's 


if one were seeking for moral sanction in this 
regard, he can find it mirrored best in the life 


of Christ.” visit,” he remarked. 
DIVINE ANGER THE GALILEO CASE 
Newer did Christ show His divine anger save He recalled the case of Galileo. “We have 


in the cae of some infraction of the virtue of been living with it for centuries,” he said, “and 


truth and ancerity It was only when on 
expecially The condemnation of Calileo in 1616 and 


1624 was at least understandable in view of the 


lack of certainty at that time concerning the 


we may go on living with it to the end 


countered and imeancerty 
in the Sorthes and Pharteoes, that Our Lord dis 


played anger in hurhing Elis caght maledictions 
agquinst them movement of the heavenly bedies, he acknow! 


The sone was ine Galileo was condemned for holding that 
deawe the money changers from the temple at the earth revolved a:ound the sun 


EXHIBITS: 
Library Supplies; Duplicating Machines; Library Furniture; Paperback Books 
Book Displays 
Additional details may be obtained from Sister Mary Annrita, R.S.M., Our Lady of 
Cincinnati College, Edgecliff, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


THE ORIGINS OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOL 
@ THE SCARECROW PRESS has announced the recent publication of Carl M. White’s 
The Origins of the American Library School. According to the Preface, the work is de 
ones” to discu the first revolution in libsaian beiween 1863 
whan a School of was first and 1923 when publication of 
Charles C. Williamson's Training for Library Service heralded another fresh stort The 
two dates, 1883 and 1923, bracket a remarkable burst of creative energy " The 
work is indexed and each chapter is followed by a summary, bibliographical refrences 
are included in the notes. Dr White is a former editor of College and Research Libror- 
jes; he has taught ot different universities, served on government commissions and as 
Dean of the School of Library Service of Columbia University since 1943 
The Origins of the Americon Library School, by Cori M White, The Scarecrow 
Press, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. New York, $5.00 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1960-1961 
@ The H. W. WILSON COMPANY hos announced the publication of Representative 
American Speeches: 1960-1961, o selection of 18 addresses chosen for their effective. 
ness of expression and development of thought Such significant speeches as President 
Kennedy's inaugural address and “New Frontier’ speech, and C. P. Snow's realistic ap- 
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Television. Margaret |. Rufsvold and Carolyn Guss, American Library Association in 
cooperation with the Office of Education, United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. $1.50. The address of the American Library Association is: 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, IIlinois 


TRAINING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP BEFORE 1923 
@ A little-explored chapter of American librarianship, the period referred to as the 
‘Dewey to Williamson” era, is the subject of Training for Librarianship Before 1923, 
recently released by the American l ibrary Association Publishing Department. The work 


of Library Economy under Melvil Dewey, to 1923, the publication year of Charles C. Wil- 
liamson’s report, Training for Library Service to the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
As background, the methods and status of self-training before 1887 ore presented, then 
the author details and analyzes the various, and often conflicting, ideas and concepts 
of training; the problems and developments of embryo library s« hools; Andrew Carnegie’s 
ontributions to these schools. and the role of the American Library Association dur 
ing these yeors. The author, Dr Sarah K_ Vann, has served on the facuity of the Library 
School of the Carnegie Institute of Technology since 1945 

Training for Librarionship Before 1923: Education for Librarianship Prior to the 
Publication of Williamson's Report on Training for Library Service. Sorah K. Vann. Amer 
ican Library Association. $7.00 


CLA EMBLEMS NOW AVAILABLE 
@ SISTER PERPETUA MARIE, O.P., CHAIRMAN OF THE CLA MID-SOUTH REGION. 
AL CONFERENCE, onnounces that CLA EMBLEMS ore now ovailable in the form of per- 
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sonalized jewelry for all interested members. The emblem may be obtained in the form 
of pins at $2.00, charms at $2.00, tie bars at $2.75, key chains at $2.10, cuff links at 
$3.50. The emblem of the Association has been cast in antique finish sterling silver, 
with personal engraving available. Orders may be placed with Sister Perpetua Marie at: 
Holy Rosary Academy, 1801 Southside Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 


OFFICIAL GUIDE TO CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTIONS AND RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 
@ Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Executive Director of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference Education Department, Washington, D.C., has announced the publication 
of the third annual revised edition of the Official Guide to Catholic Educational Institu- 
tions and Religious Communities. 

Produced under the editorial direction of Dr. William H. Conley, Educational Assist- 
ant to the President, Marquette University, the 416-page Guide gives complete informa- 
tion on every Catholic university and college in the country. 

Intended for the use of students and parents, guidance counsellors, priests, prin- 
cipals, and all who advise Catholic youth, the vital facts concerning each institution are 
clearly presented—courses of instruction, degree programs, the size of faculty and stu- 
dent body, scope of the library, special educational advantages, etc. In addition, all 
costs are specifically stated. 

Such practical questions are answered as: Why is a Catholic education necessary? 
Who should go to college? How to prepare for College. How to apply for admission. 
How to finance the cost of education. 

For those who intend to enter the field of nursing, there is a complete section giv- 
ing every Catholic School of Nursing in the country, with detailed information and costs 
of each institution. 

In order to make the volume useful as a reference guide, special attention is given 
to education for religious vocations. The information includes diocesan seminaries, reli- 
gious orders of men and women, the work of each order, the educational and training 
programs offered, and entrance requirements. 

Copies may be obtained from THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFER- 
ENCE, OFFICIAL GUIDE, 307 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, New York. The cost is 
$2.95. 


1961 CATALOG OF CATHOLIC PAPERBACK BOOKS 

@ The new, revised edition of the Catalog of Catholic Paperback Books, prepared by 
Eugene P. Willging, Director of Libraries, Catholic University of America, is now avail- 
able. Some 1,100 titles are given—with more than 300 new titles added to previous list- 
ings. Out-of-print books have been deleted and changes in price are noted. The Catalog 
lists all titles, authors, and subject matter, and is useful as a reading guide, as well as 
for order and reference work. The price is $1.00, and the work is available from THE 
CATHOLIC PAPERBACK BOOK COMPANY, Department CR, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York 1, New York. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN’S DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE 
@ The first in a series of volumes projected over a 20 year period and to contain all 
of the correspondence and dairies of Cardinal Newman is scheduled for publication this 
fall by Thomas Nelson and Sons. The eleventh volume (though the first to be published) 
of the Letters and Diaries of John Henry Newman wil! appear in November. The series 
on the great nineteenth century figure and convert to Catholicism will be edited by C. S. 
Dessain, superior of the Brompton Oratory, Birmingham, England. 
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announcing publication of the new 


CHILDREN’S CATALOG 


10th edition 


When you need information on children’s books 
* for purchasing * for cataloging * for refer- 
ence * for rebinding, discarding, and replacing °* 
for teaching courses in book selection you'll find 
authoritative guidance, fast, in CHILDREN’S 
CATALOG, 1961. 


3,310 fully-entered books 
all of them proved in use 


complete bibliographical information 


Dewey Decimal classifications 


suggested subject headings 
based on Sears List of Subject Headings 


annotations showing content and scope 


evaluations by established reviewing media 


appropriate grade levels 


title and author analytics 


names and addresses of publishers 


4 annual supplements , 
to add approximately 1100 titles 


The price of the 10th edition includes 
supplement service through 1965 . . . $12 
(foreign: $15) 


since 1909—a standard in children’s librarianship 


for immediate delivery—order your copies now from 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue * New York 52 


Please mention THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD when writing advertisers 
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1960-1961 GOLDEN BOOKS 


IN GOLDENCRAFT BINDING 
Recommended for First Purchase 


by the Catholic Library Association 


Science 
THE ASTRONAUTS: Pioneers in Space 


By LOUDON WAINRIGHT and the seven — 


astronauts. A timely book with excellent charts, 
diagrams and pictures. Suitable for later elemen- 
tary and junior high school. $2.99 net 


THE GIANT GOLDEN BOOK 
OF MATHEMATICS 
By IRVING ADLER. A practical approach to 


the wonders of mathematics by the use of attrac- 
tive illustrations, stories and diagrams. Grades 
4-Junior High School. $3.99 net 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF 

CHEMISTRY EXPERIMENTS 

By ROBERT BRENT. Illustrated by HARR\ 
LAZARUS. 200 simple experiments any later 
elementary child can perform. Exciting illustra- 
tions with simple directions. Grades 6-8. 


$2.59 net 
THE STORY OF GEOLOGY 
By JEROME WYCKOFF. Illustrated by HARR\ 
McNAUGHT. Full color plates, graphs and 
photos of this amazing earth of ours ie the 
youthful scientist to become acquainted with 
all phases of geology. Grades:5-9. $4.99 net 


ROCKS AND HOW THEY WERE 
FORMED 

By HERBERT S. ZIM. Illustrated by HARRY 
McNAUGHT and others. Excellent for elemen- 
tary science. Grades 4-Junior High School. A 
Golden Library of Knowledge title. $1.49 net 


REPTILES AND THEIR WAY OF LIFE 

By GEORGE S. FICHTER. Illustrated by SY 
BARLOWE and others. A simple, easy-to-read 
elementary science book. Illustrations colorful 
and numerous. Grades 4-Junior High School. A 
Golden Library of Knowledge title. $1.49 net 


FISHES AND HOW THEY LIVE 
By GEORGE S. FICHTER. Illustrated by 
RENE. MARTIN and J. G. IRVING. Excellent 
for elementary science. Grades 4-Junior High 
School. A Golden Library of Knowledge title. 
$1.49 net 
THE STORY OF MAPS AND 
MAP-MAKING 


By JAMES HATHWAY. Illustrations by HARRY 
McNAUGHT. “How man has charted his chang- 
ing world”’ is an excellent subtitle for this handy 
book. Grades 4-Junior High School. A Golden 
Library of Knowledge title. $1.49 net 


THE BIRD WATCHER’S GUIDE 

By HENRY HILL COLLINS. Useful for nature 
study clubs. Fills needed gap in this area. Grades 
5-High School. $3.99 net 


Social Studies 


THE GOLDEN PICTURE ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD 


Supervised by Dr. Phillip Bacon. Good Supple- 
mentary texts for social studies. 6 volumes. 
Grades 3-6. $14.95 net 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL. Adapted from 


LIFE’s $24.95 two-volume edition. A special 
edition for young readers. Lavishly illustrated. 
A guide through the complexities of a world 
in turmoil. All age levels. $7.99 net 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN 3 
By OLIVER LA FARGE. Illustrated by ANDRE 
DURENCEAU. A pictorial history of the Amer- 
ican Indian, suitable for later elementary use. 
All aspects of Indian culture depicted. $5.99 net 


THE GOLDEN PICTURE BOOK OF 

OUR FIFTY UNITED STATES 

By EUGENE and KATHERINE SHARP 
RACHLIS. Illustrated by HARRY McNAUGHT. 
4 little gem of a book for 3rd and 4th grade 


social studies. Approximately one-state-to-a-page 
length. $1.89 net 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF CALIFORNIA 


By IRWIN SHAPIRO. A colorful story-history 
of a colorful state. Grades 3-6. $2.99 net 


Language Arts 


THE SNOW QUEEN AND OTHER TALES 


Translated by MARIE PONSOT. Illustrated by 
ADRIENNE SEGUR. A truly beautiful addition 
to the primary library. Full-page illustrations. 
Grades 2-4. $3.99 net 


THE CHILDREN COME RUNNING 
By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH. Host of 


famous artists illustrate poems and stories about 
children all over the world for UNICEF. Grades 
5-High School. $2.99 net 


For a complete list of Golden Books 

in Goldencraft Binding, recommended by the 
Catholic Library Association, write to 
GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Truth and the Responsibilities 
That are Owed to it 


A REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE ADDRESS 
BY THE RIGHT REVEREND JOHN TRACY ELLIS 


Monsignor Ellis has been a member of the faculty of the 
Catholic University of America since 1935. In addition he 
has served since 1941 as the Managing Editor of the 
“Catholic Historical Review,” and as Secretary of the 
American Catholic Historical Association. Among his many 
contributions to scholarship, are the following works: “The 
Formative Years of the Catholic University of America,” 
(1946); “A Select Bibliography of the History of the Cath- 
colic Church in the United States,” (1947); “The Life of 
James Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore, 1834- 
1921,” (1952); “American Catholics and the Intellectual 
Life,” (1956); “Documents of American Catholic History.” 
(1956); and “A Guide to American Catholic History,” 
(1959). Monsignor Ellis was raised to the rank of Domestic 
Prelate in 1955 by Pope Pius XII; he has also received 
many honors and awards, among them the John Gilmary 
Shea Prize of the American Catholic Historical Associa- 
tion in 1956 for his book, “American Catholicism.” Ses 


Non-Catholics at times have been given a 
poor impression of the Catholic Church because 
of the tendency of some Catholics to treat the 
truth in a casual manner, the Rt. Rev. John 
Tracy Ellis, professor of church history at the 
Catholic University of America, told the CLA 
delegates in St. Louis. 

He added that arbitrary actions by some in 
such things as book censorship have created an 
unfavorable image of the Church in the minds 
of non-Catholics. 

“If there is one thing that frightens many per 
sons outside the Church, it is this matter of 
imprimaturs and nihil obstats,” he told the as 
sembly. 


DISCRETION URGED 

“For that reason, these matters should be han 
dled with the utmost discretion something which 
has not always been true in the matter of cen 
sorship of books.” 

Monsignor Ellis took the subject of hs talk 
from the CLA Conference theme, “Charting 
Truth—the Function of the Catholic Libéary.” 
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Msgr. John Ellis 


“There has been a shocking disregard of the 
responsibilities owed to truth in Catholic cir 
cles—even among some religious, when fidelity 
to the truth may have conflicted with what they 
have considered their personal interests,” Mon 
signor Ellis declared. 

“And because of this the Catholic name has 
been deeply stained on occasion for those out 


side the Church.” 


POPE STRESSED PROBLEM 

The church historian noted that Pope John 
XXIII had voiced his concern at distortions of 
the truth, and had made truth the subject of 
his first encyclical, Ad Petri cathedram, of June 
29, 1959, and also of his Christmas message of 
1960. 

Too many Catholics, he said, have given great 
er emphasis in their thinking to the Sixth Com 
mandment, while failing to emphasize the two 
that follow (You shall not steal. . . . You shall 
not bear false witness against your neighbor). 

“To work in the service of truth is a serious 
and exalted calling,” Monsignor Ellis said. “And 
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if one were seeking for moral sanction in this 
regard, he can find it mirrored best in the life 
of Christ.” 


DIVINE ANGER 

“Never did Christ show His divine anger save 
in the case of some infraction of the virtue of 
truth and sincerity. It was only when He en- 
countered falsehood and insincerity, especially 
in the Scribes and Pharisees, that Our Lord dis- 
played anger in hurling His eight maledictions 
against them. 

“The same was true in the episode when He 
drove the money changers from the temple at 
Jerusalem. Here He showed a like reaction 
against those who were committing the sin of 
deception and fraud by making undue profits 
from the sale of articles intended for temple 
sacnifice. 

“Unfortunately, too many Catholics have not 
been particularly conspicuous in their response 
to the demands made upon them by truth.” 


THE DISHONESTY OF SOME 

Monsignor Ellis cited various areas of national 
life as examples. In “the sordid realm of gangs- 
terdom,” and in the field of municipal politics, 
“too often men of Catholic birth and training 
have brought shame upon the Church,” he said. 

“Again it has been revealed by cheating in 
examinations—which by no means is unheard of 
in Catholic schools—and in the purloining of 
books from Catholic libraries,” he continued. 

He also scored the mutilation of books which 
has occurred in Catholic libraries, “when _per- 
sonal fancy to possess a given article has prompt- 
ed some to resort to knife or scissors, or a mis- 
taken notion of piety has suggested to others 
now and then to delete certain passages from a 
book which they felt might not be edifying for 
the young.” 


RUSES SCORED 

“This casual attitude toward truth and its de- 
mands has on occasion manifested itself as well 
in the action of administrative ofhcials of certain 
institutions who have been known—in view of 
an anticipated inspection from an accrediting 
agency—to resort to such practices as misrepre- 
senting the degrees possessed by faculty mem- 
bers, buying up quantities of worthless books 
from second-hand dealers to fill out the shelves 
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of libraries, and even ‘borrowing’ books merely 
for the occasion of an accrediting committee's 
visit,” he remarked. 


THE GALILEO CASE 

He recalled the case of Galileo. “We have 
been living with it for centuries,” he said, “and 
we may go on living with it to the end.” 

The condemnation of Galileo in 1616 and 
1623 was at least understandable in view of the 
lack of certainty at that time concerning the 
movement of the heavenly bodies, he acknow!- 
edged, (Galileo was condemned for holding that 
the earth revolved around the sun.) 

“But the real damage in the Galileo case arose 
from the persistence with which certain persons 
held to the mistaken judgments of the early 
seventeenth century,” Monsignor Ellis declared. 

“They held them, that is, well into the nine- 
teenth century, in the face of scientifically 
demonstrated truth to the contrary. 

“The attitude of these men was, to say the 
least, cavalier in regard to the truth. And it has 
been their attitude and frame of mind that 
have accounted for the notoriety that has 
plagued the Church ever since in regard to 
Galileo.” 

THE INDEX 

Monsignor Ellis noted that the present meth- 
ods used in putting books on the Index have 
come under increasingly critical scrutiny from 
a number of sources in recent years. 

He cited “constructive suggestions” offered by 
the Rev. John J. Reed, S.J., of Woodstock Col 
lege, in Theological Studies, December, 1958, 
for remedying some of the awkward features of 
seeking and granting permission for reading 
books on the Index. 

Other constructive suggestions “for eliminat 
ing certain actions in the banning of books,” 
Monsignor Ellis said, were mentioned in an ar 
ticle in Orientierung, June 15, 1959, the bi- 
weekly organ of the Swiss Jesuits. Here it was 
urged that in cases where a book was thought 
fit to be condemned, the author be first given 
an opportunity to explain his meaning in pas 
sages thought to be at fault. Likewise, the au- 
thors bishop, it was suggested, be informed of 
the intended adverse action so that he, too, 
might investigate and furnish a report on the 
subject before final action was taken. 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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Sister Marie Pius, S.S.]., Padraic Colum 


A great artist in any field is always endowed with 
the gift of seeing and understanding the wonderful 
but elusive world of childhood. The realm of the child 
where anything can happen at any time and, of course, 
always does, is only infrequently shared by an adult. 


But unique as it may be, when it is enjoyed by an 
author and by a child, and understood by them both, 
it defies all mundane analysis. Yet, this bond is as 
simple as the child himself. No boundaries exist be 
tween a child's imaginative world of “forever” and the 
real world in which he is forced to live each day. 
Logically then, when an adult somehow stumbles upon 
the same magical secret of “forever,” there springs 
into being a great literature for children. 

At home in the world of the child, Padraic Colum 
has contributed to the development of the imagination 
through his interpretation of the world’s great litera- 
ture of the past—he has made the entire world of 
children his debtor. No one has surpassed Padraic 
Colum’s re-telling of the Iliad and the Odyssey, the 
Arabian Nights, myths, hero epics, folklore, nor his 
own Irish stories, for beauty, clarity, and delight. 
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Here is a passage from his “Fountain of Youth,” ex 
emplifying his philosophy of the importance of train 
ing the imagination of the child: 


For without some ability for making themselves 
at home in the world of thought, imagination, and 
intuition, a boy or a girl will never be able to 
understand all that is summed up in art and 
philosophy, will never have any deep feeling for 
religion, they will live without fineness in their 
lives. Sometimes, perhaps soon, it will come to be 
recognized that it is as important to cultivate the 
imagination as it is to cultivate the will or the 
intelligence. Imagination is the beginning of cre- 
ation. You imagine what you desire; you will 
what you imagine; and at last you create what 
you will. 

It is with great happiness that we present to Mr. 
Padraic Colum the CLA Regina Award Medal for a 
lifetime contribution to the field of children’s literature, 
where only the very best is good enough for the child. 


Sister Marie Pius, S.S.J. 
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The 1961 Regina Medal Award 
Acceptance Address 


BY PADRAIC COLUM 


I thank you for the gracious way in which 
you have bestowed this medal on me. 

In speaking to librarians and to others inter 
ested in books, I want to say something that | 
think is appropriate at present: We have, more 
than ever before, a mechanized entertainment— 
the cinema, the television, the radio. And some- 
times it seems that these entertainments would 
crowd out reading and the work of the librar 
ian. But I want to say that these entertainments, 
mechanized as they are, can never do what books 
and reading do for humanity. 

To build up an inner life—and without an 
inner life, we are not real persons—to build up 
this life, we must have reflection and medita- 
tion. And the mechanized forms of entertain- 
ment (always with the exception of music) can 
never give us that trend toward reflection and 
meditation. Therefore, they can never build up 
the inner life in the same way. Reading alone, 
because it is a part of the human essence, can 
give us the inner life. Every other sort of enter 
tainment, every mechanized entertainment, is 
external and must, in the nature of things, be 
external because it is not giving us what it 
should in the highest terms, and those highest 
terms are in relation to human utterance. So 
there must always be the external in mechan 
ized entertainment—something that cannot ever 
give us that movement toward reflection and 
meditation. And it is reflection, as I said before, 
that builds up the inner life. 

Now Sister Marie Pius was good enough to 
read a passage from my booklet—but I want you 
to know that the most interesting paragraph in 
it is by George Bernard Shaw. It was he who 
said, “We imagine what we desire. We will 
what we imagine. And we create what we will.” 

But what I would say is this, and I am refer- 
ring to the passage that was read, only this time 
the words are my own: It is always strange to 
me that in education certain facts are left out. 
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Our faculties, our mental faculties, are feeble— 
we have will, we have intelligence, and we have 
imagination—and we are instructed in the cul 
tivation of our intelligence and our will. A child 
is asked, “What do you know?” And in putting 
that question, the intelligence is awakened, and 
the necessity for using the intelligence. A child 
is again asked, “What can you do?” And in ask 
ing that question, the will is awakened. And so 
we teach—we educate the intelligence and we 
educate the will. 

There is also an education for the imagina 
tion. But it is often disinterested; it is not svs 
tematic. We show children pictures, we have 
them learn music, and we have them learn 
poetry and the higher forms of imaginative lit 
erature. 

And it is difhcult to give this training to the 
imagination. Obviously, it is difficult because 
the only people who can give it are those whose 
own imaginations are active, and who have ac 
cess to great works of art, to great imaginative 
literary creations. And it is dificult because they 
must be people who are able to present these 
things in an interesting way. 

Now please don’t think that when I talk about 
the cultivation and the education of the imag 
ination, that I want schools to turn out only 
artists, and musicians, and painters, and poets. 
Not at all. But I think that the way to har 
monize the will and the intelligence is through 
the imagination. Otherwise, if we do not teach 
the intelligence and the will through the imag- 
ination, we are dealing the intelligence and the 
will short. We are making the intelligence and 
the will harsh. We are not making them hu- 
mane. And we are not making the intelligence 
far-reaching enough. So I suggest that in basic 
education these are the three faculties that 
should be taken into account: the Intelligence, 
the Will, and the Imagination. And it is through 
the Imagination that the Intelligence and the 
Will can be harmonized. 
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Now the best, the most accessible way, | 
think, of dealing with the imagination as a part 


of basic education is through poetry. When I 
say this, | am making much more of a demand 
than is usual in the teaching of poetry. | don’t 
think there is any use in teaching poetry unless 
you get your pupils to know poems by heart. 
Poetry is not just for the eye alone, poetry is 
for the ear as well—it is for the sounds. And 
unless a poem is known by those delightful 
sounds that the poet has taken so much trouble 
to put together, a pupil does not know the poem. 
Therefore, I suggest that every child should be 
taught poetry who is capable of knowing it—and 
of course there are children who are not capa 
ble of knowing poetry, just as there are chil 
dren who are not capable of knowing music 
because they are tone-deaf. But every child who 
is capable of it should know at least—How many 
poems do you think?—I should say a hundred, 
but I would settle for ten. Now they should 
also know these poems by heart, so that they 
would always be able to refer to them. A child, 
or an adult, waiting for a bus, or a plane, or a 
train, and being bored, should be able to say 
to himself the whole of the Elegy Written in 
a Country Church-Yard. It would pass the time. 

I speak of poetry as the form most accessible 
to imagination because it is easy to comprehend 
a poem. A poem is generally short, and even if 
you know only eight lines of a poem—that is 
something. Poetry is always accessible. It is in 
books. You can take the books down and read 
them and learn the poetry. And that will open 
up the world of the imagination. 

There is also another reason, and I think it is 
a reason which should recommend itself to edu 
cators. It is rather difficult to say, but I will put 
it this way: Suppose you set yourself the task 
of learning a language—you have to learn the 
words and the rules of grammar, And, gradually 
perhaps, as you learn the words and the rules, 
gradually it comes over you that these rules and 
the sounds of the words belong to a design, to a 
pattern. And if we are intelligent enough in 
learning a language, first, to discover the pat 
tern (because every language has its own pat 
tern )—then learning the words, the sounds, and 
the grammar will be that much easier. 

I would like to say that everything which is 
worth knowing, and everything worth doing, has 
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a pattern. And the most important thing in edu 
cation, or in self-training, is to discover the pat 
tern in whatever we are doing. If we are build 
ing a bridge, it is not enough for us to know 
how to knit one piece of material to another— 
the important thing is to know the design that 
will give us a bridge. 

And may I say that the same thing is true for 
a general in planning a battle. The most im- 
portant thing for that general to have in mind 
is a pattern. That was brought home to me 
when I was reading Tolstoy's great novel, War 
and Peace. Prince Andrew was riding with his 
general over the playing field that was to be 
come the battleground on the next day, and he 
noticed that officers would come up and salute 
and say, “General, | am putting my batteries up 
there on the mountain.” And the general would 
say, “Magnificent, splendid.” Then another 
would come along and say, “General, there is 
going to be an ambush, and I am putting my 
guns there.” The general would say again, 
“Magnificent; | was just thinking that, myself.” 
And Prince Andrew said to himself, “My God, 
we've lost the battle already. That man hasn't 
paid any attention to anything that anybody 
has said to him.” But he noticed that the officers 
went away more heartened than when they had 
come. 

Tolstoy, of course, is not telling us the truth. 
The truth is that the general had the plan, the 
pattern, of the battle in his mind. And as long 
as nobody cut across that pattern, it was all 
right. They could do what they liked, and take 
any line they wanted, as long as they were not 
getting in the way of the pattern. 

Now that was the important thing for the 
general—his mind held the pattern of how the 
whole thing was to be done. And it is the gen 
eral who is capable of creating such patterns in 
his mind who will be the victorious general. 

Now what I want to say is this Cit takes me 
a long time to get around to anything, but I am 
getting to it at last)—the fundamental thing in 
education is the teaching of the pattern, the de 
sign, in anything we are going to do. And one 
of the ways of storing the mind with patterns 
is through giving the children, the pupils, a 
poem to learn. Now anyone who knows a poem 
—let us say a sonnet, because in a sonnet the 
pattern is most evident—anyone who has the 
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pattern of a sonnet in his mind is already on 
the way to approaching the problem of how to 
sweep a room, how to build a bridge, how to 
win a battle, how to become president. It is the 
design, the form—that is the fundamental thing. 


Take the On First Looking Into 
Chapman's Homer. Here it can be shown that 


sonnet, 


there are two quatrains of four lines each. In 
the first, the theme is stated. In the second the 
theme is further developed; and in the sestet, 
the six lines that end the sonnet, the whole 


thing is declared and comprehensive. 


Keats says, after reading Chapman's Homer: 

Much have I travell’d in the realm of gold 

And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 

Round many western islands have I been 

Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-brow'd Homer ruled as his de- 
mesne; 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak aut loud and 
bold: 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the 

Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 


Pacific—and all his men 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien 

Now consider that poem purely as a work of 
pattern. Keats is talking of a great thing, a tre 
mendous thing—Homer’s Iliad. He compares it 
first of all to a realm, something vast. Then he 
calls it, the of “deep-brow’d Homer” 
—giving the realm a sense of great wealth. Then 


“demesne” 


he moves on with a certain largeness of voice, 
as he says: 


I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold 


And the sense of largeness grows, as he goes on: 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken 


As the climax mounts, he speaks of the Pacific— 
the largest thing on the earth: 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 


And it mounts on to the end: 


Silent, upon a peak in Darien, 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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Catholic Librarians and the 
Ecumenical Movement 


BY REV. JOHN A. 


Rev. John A. Hardon, S.]. 


Cardinal Newman once remarked that noth 
ing is more common than for men to think that 
because they are familiar with words, they un 
derstand the ideas they stand for. The word 
“ecumenical” is no exception. In fact on the 
very meaning of this term rests the basic cleay 
age among the churches that Christian leaders 
are trying to heal. 

\s might be expected, “ecumenical” has a 
variety of meanings. Its etymology comes from 
the Greek oikumene, which means “the inhab 
ited world.” St. Matthew used the term to de 
scribe the prophetic promise of Christ, that “this 
Gospel of the Kingdom shall be preached in the 
whole world, for a witness to all nations.” Later 
on the same word was used to designate the uni 
versality of the Church, as in the Martyrdom of 
Polycarp (157 A.D.), where the writer says that 
before his death, Polycarp had prayed “for the 
Catholic Church throughout the world.” A cen- 
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“Christianity in Conflict: A Catholic View of 
Protestantism” (Newman: 1959). 


tury later it became the technical term for a 
general council of the Church. Thus, according 
to St. Athanasius, “the word of the Lord uttered 
by the ecumenical synod of Nicea abides for- 
ever.” 

Non-Catholic writers on the subject of reli 
gious unity have appropriated the term and in 
vested it with connotations that are quite new 
in Christian tradition. They speak of an “ecu- 
menical reformation that asserts the unity of the 
Church in the midst of the disunity of the 
churches,” or, more accurately, “the ecumenical 
movement is a movement toward one universal 
Christian Church throughout the whole inhab- 
ited world.” For our purpose we shall under- 
stand the ecumenical movement in the latter 
sense, as a revolutionary change in religious at 
titude among non-Catholic Christian bodies 
throughout the world, that for the first time 
since the Reformation are seriously trying to 
solve the problem of their disunity. 


THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 

Practically speaking the ecumenical move 
ment in modern times may be identified with 
the formation and development of the World 
Council of Churches, whose juridical existence 
is just fifty years old. In 1910 the Protestant 
World Missionary Conference held its first meet- 
ing at Edinburgh, Scotland, on the basis of na- 
tional representation. To remedy the problems 
arising from a multiplicity of sects, each pro- 
moting its own brand of Christianity, the con- 
ference suggested the formation of a study group 
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to explore and if possible to resolve the points 
of disagreement. Out of this practical missionary 
venture has grown a world-wide organization 
which currently federates 170 Protestant and 
Orthodox Churches in 43 different nations and 
represents a major part of the Christianity that 
once had been united with Rome. 

Contrary to popular belief, the World Coun- 
cil is not a “super-Church.” It is an organization 
designed to foster consultation between Church- 
es and other organizations which exist to pro- 
mote the study of questions relating both to 
“reunion” and to the impact of Christianity on 
the world. 

As expressed by the Secretary General, who 
asked himself what is the function of the World 
Council, “Our name gives us the clue to the 
answer. We are a Council of Churches, not the 
Council of one undivided Church. Our name 
indicates our weakness and our shame before 
God, for there can be and there is only one 
Church of Christ on earth. Our plurality is a 
deep anomaly. Our Council represents therefore, 
an emergency solution—a stage on the road.” 
Other prelates within the Council have de- 
scribed it in similar terms, “The essence of de- 
nominationalism,” according to the Anglican 
Bishop of Bristol, “is to suppose the sufficiency 
of denominations; the essence of our covenant 
with each other is to deny that our denomina- 
tions are enough. By entering into this relation- 
ship with each other, we have already willed 
the death of our denominations.” Bishop Neill 
of India is more forceful—“The final and ter- 
rible difficulty is that the Churches cannot unite, 
unless they are willing to die. In a truly united 
Church there would be no more Anglicans or 
Lutherans or Presbyterians or Methodists,” but 
only Christians. 

From its earliest years, the shadow of Rome 
hovered over the Council of Churches. In 1919 
when the original founders were canvassing for 
members, they called on Benedict XV and in- 
vited his cooperation, which he courteously de- 
clined. In 1937, at the opening service of the 
Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order, the 
Archbishop of York confessed that “We deeply 
lament the absence from this collaboration of 
the great Church of Rome—the Church which 
more than any other has known how to speak 
to the nations so that the nations hear.” And on 
the eve of the Evanston Assembly of the World 
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Council in 1954, the chairman of the theological 
section called it “a tragic fact that the Church 
of Rome has not found it possible to take ac- 
tive part in any of the gatherings which we 
have been used to call ecumenical, in spite of 
the absence of so large a part of the Christian 
world.” 

Without prejudice to their own position as 
members of the true Church of Christ, Cath- 
olics have been sympathetic with the World 
Council. Numerous directives of the Holy See 
lay the principles and guiding norms on how to 
estimate the ecumenical movement and, as oc- 
casion arises, assist in its efforts for Christian 
unity. 

After Benedict XV had been asked, and re 
fused, to cooperate in the formation of the Coun 
cil, he promptly issued an explanatory docu- 
ment, declaring, in the third person, that “His 
Holiness by no means wishes to disapprove of 
the Congress in question for those who are not 
in union with the Chair of Peter. On the con 
trary, he earnestly desires and prays that, if the 
Congress is practicable, those who take part in 
it may, by the grace of God, see the light and 
become reunited to the visible head of the 
Church, by whom they will be received with 
open arms.” 

Much has happened since 1919, to show that 
the Council of Churches was “practicable..’ In 
the past 40 years it has learned how to esti 
mate the disunity among Christians separated 
from Rome and to look with respect, if not wist 
ful regret, at the strength in union of the one 
Christian body that is not plagued with sec- 
tarianism. 

When Pope John XXIII announced that he 
planned a general council, one of whose aims 
would be the reunion of Churches, the response 
of ecumenical leaders was spontaneous, genu- 
inely respectful, and in some cases enthusiastic. 

Many of these responsive statements have 
been published, and some are well known. But 
there was one that I think synthesizes the whole 
spirit of the ecumenical movement outside the 
Catholic Church, on the basis of which we can 
study our own contribution as Catholic librar- 
ians to the cause of Christian re-unity. The 
statement came from an American Protestant 
theologian and member of the Faith and Order 
Commission of the World Council of Churches. 
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He addressed it to Pope John, and I quote from 
the text as it was published in Rome. It was 
written on the first Sunday of Advent in 1959. 


By God’s grace, Your Holiness has been 
called to the See of Rome at a time when 
Christians of every communion are notably 
sensitive to division and ardently desirous 
of unity. And Your own actions and _pro- 
nouncements have raised the hopes of many 
who long for the healing of the wounds in 
the Body of Christ. A spirit of true charity 
is expressed in Your recent Encyclical Ad 
Petri Cathedram when the words of the 
venerable Saint Augustine are quoted, 
“They will cease to be our brethren only 
when they shall cease to say the Our Fa 
ther.” 

It is clear to us that the Roman Catholic 
Church asserts unequivocally that the ful- 
ness of unity can be attained only by con 
version to herself. It is equally clear that 
many of us, who may be willing to consider 
certain modifications of our faith if re 
quired for the sake of the truth of the Gos 
pel, cannot conceivably accept the gracious 
invitation extended in the Encyclical. Yet 
we believe that love and truth and unity 
belong together as one perfect expression 
of the Divine will, no one of which may 
be opposed to the other. Love does not need 
to wait until truth is wholly agreed upon 
and unity made manifest. 

While we divided Christians may not all 
be disposed to seek unity by absorption, 
we are being faithful to our Lord when we 
do all we can to reduce animosity, oppose 
prejudice, and remove the barriers to lib 
erty of conscience. Even more, despite our 
divisions, we can find many occasions for 
entering into Christian solidarity through 
mutual support and common defense 
against the great and increasing enemies of 
Christ’s Church which rage in the world 
today. And we can pray for each other's 
sanctification in faith, and for the full re 
vealing of that«churchly unity which God 
intends us to enjoy in this earthly pilgrim- 


age. 


I have quoted this statement at length be- 
cause it shows the new climate of interest in 
the Catholic Church by those who share with 
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us the name of Christian, but whose fragmenta- 
tion makes them painfully aware that what 
Christ intended to be one Body under one Lord 
has, through human folly, become a medley of 
rival institutions which belie the wisdom and 
love of the Savior. 

It may come as something of a surprise to 
Catholics that church leaders in all the major 
denominations are deploring their sectarian con 
dition as something sinful, that Christians on 
every social and dogmatic level are deeply sen- 
sitive to division and ardently looking for unity, 
and that they are sincerely turning to Rome for 
help if not for ultimate solution to their prob 
lems. 


RESPONSE OF CATHOLIC 
LIBRARIANS 

Before we examine our response to this at- 
mosphere of concern for Christian unity, we 
should recognize the ecumenical movement for 
what it really is: the evidence of divine grace 
operating in the souls of men outside the actual 
membership of the Mystical Body. 

Twelve years ago, after the first assembly of 
the World Council of Churches in Amsterdam, 
the Holy See issued an instruction Ecclesia 
Catholica dealing expressly with the ecumenical 
movement. This document is a vade mecum for 
every educator who wishes to understand the 
mind of the Church on the subject and ihe 
encouragement she gives her leaders to corre 
spond with the dispensations of Providence in 
favor of the non-Catholic Christian world. “The 
present time,” we are told, “has witnessed in 
different parts of the world a growing desire 
among many persons outside the Church for 
the reunion of all who believe in Christ. This 
may be attributed, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, to external factors and the chang 
ing attitude of men’s minds but above all to the 
united prayers of the faithful. To all children 
of the true Church this is a cause for holy joy 
in the Lord; it urges them to extend a helping 
hand to all those seeking after the truth by 
praying fervently that God will enlighten them 
and give them strength.” 

However, we are not only to pray for those 
who are seeking unity that God may enlighten 
and strengthen their efforts. “This excellent 
work of ‘reunion’ of all Christians in the one 
true faith and in the Church should daily as- 
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sume a more significant place within the 
Church’s universal pastoral care”’—which makes 
it incumbent on all who are engaged in Cath- 
olic education to take stock of themselves and 
see how they can implement what is so clearly 
the work of God in the modern Christian world. 

Librarians are educators par _ excellence, 
whether they are associated with formal institu- 
tions or not. By definition they deal with books 
and the written word, and their profession, as 
I see it, is to make available the best writing to 
the greatest number of minds. 

In terms of Catholic promotion of Christian 
unity the field that lies ahead is overwhelming 
in opportunities. Knowledge precedes action as 
surely as the dawn comes before day. Unless 
those who possess the fulness of faith first know 
the riches they received, understand the wants 
of those who are less privileged than they, are 
convinced that a Catholic is not fully a Chris 
tian if he has no desire to share with others the 
gifts of grace, and have been inspired by the 
example of apostolic zeal and sacrifice—all the 
thetoric of the Church’s preachers will be vain. 
It may even be irritating to hear exhortations 
about “the reunion of Christendom” unless the 
mind has been prepared to listen sympathet- 
ically. In the economy of thought communica 
tion, the librarian is a principal, if not the main, 
channel through which this necessary mental 
preparation must pass, or, to change the figure, 
a leading instrument for placing into the hands 
of a Catholic public those convictions without 
which all the talk about the ecumenical move 
ment is inane. 

What are these convictions that a Catholic 
must be helped to acquire through reading if 
our response to the workings of grace is to bear 
fruit? Their number is myriad, but the main 
lines are easily drawn as recommended norms 
for the selection of books and periodicals for 
libraries, and for making useful and accessible 
to readers the literature already in stock. 

A Catholic must be deeply conscious of the 
intrinsic value of his faith and of the transcen 
dent benefits which membership in the Mystical 
Body of Christ brings. The Catechism answer 
that the Church is one, holy, Catholic and apos 
tolic must be sublimated from a pious aphorism 
that he memorized to a living reality which he 
comprehends from the reading he has done over 


the years. While there are other sources from 
which to get this understanding, | think Church 
History and Biography, Hagiography and Con 
vert Literature are outstanding—and have the 
added advantage of catering to every age, not 
only while a student is in high school or college 
but for the rest of his life. 


Church History will reveal what could never 
be learned so well from experience, that the 
blessings of unity are the result of a constant 
vigilance to preserve the Mystical Body from 
doctrinal aberration. Within a century of the 
Edict of Milan, four general councils were called 
to clarify and define certain doctrines that were 
controverted, with never a thought of compro 
mise and often at the cost of heavy losses among 
the clergy and laity who refused to accept the 
Church’s teaching. One after another the re 
calcitrants were condemned: the Arians for de 
nying the divinity of Christ, the Pelagians for 
rejecting the necessity of grace, the Albigenses 
for reviving the ancient dualism of a good and 
evil deity, the Reformers for disclaiming papal 
authority, the Jansenists for holding that grace 
is irresistible, and modern Rationalists for mak 
ing reason the sole arbiter in matters of faith. 

Too often the Church’s unity is conceived 
only geographically—all Catholics within experi 
mental range are known to believe and _ profess 
the same faith. Yet its historical dimension is 
more important—that in all ages of her exist 
ence, the Church has labored and suffered to 
preserve unchanged the depositum fidei she re 
ceived from her Founder. To appreciate this 
fact is to say that a person has read widely in 
the Church's history, made available to him by 
the library. 

Not only Church History in the technical 
sense, but secular history and biography, pro 
vided they are objective and deal with the Cath 
olic past, are effective means to cultivate that 
“sense of unity” which must be instinctive if 
the Catholic laity are ever to take the ecumen 
ical movement seriously. The forty years of the 
Great Western Schism (1378-1417) are a graph 
ic example. What human institution could 
have withstood the ordeal?” asked de Maistre. 
A bitter enemy of the popes, Gregorovius, be 
lieved the Schism “raised the papacy from de 
cadence to a new eminence, and showed the 
world once more how the mystical faith of the 
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people endows the pontiffs with power that can 
rise to glory even when apparently dead.” 

Holiness is not a tangible commodity that di- 
rectly affects the senses. Yet unless Catholics are 
convinced their Church is holy they will scarce- 
ly be concerned to share what they enjoy of 
those means of sanctification which the world 
around them needs to be saved. Hagiography is 
not the only means of discovering the Church's 
sanctity, but it may be indispensable to neu- 
tralize the deadening effect of experience that 
seems to be contrary. Given the complex of hu- 
man existence in which Catholics find them 
selves, the knowledge of their own weakness 
and moral failure, and the example, perhaps 
close to home, of people who are Catholic only 
in name, their minds demand evidence to sup 
port this promise of their faith. 

In the past thirty years we have come a long 
way towards making the lives of saints and near 
saints palatable to modern taste. The laity in 
increasing numbers are reading these lines and 
learning in the process what holiness means. 
“Every saint,” wrote John Ayscouph, “is a small 
looking-glass of God; a facet of the jewel which 
constitutes the Catholic Church.” Members of 
the Church must have seen a bit of this vision 
if the zeal to propagate their kind is to fructify 
in action. 

In a class by itself is the growing volume of 
convert literature, written by or about those who 
were not “born Catholics” but entered the 
Church in later life, often at great sacrifice to 
their ease and reputation. If we are tempted to 
take this kind of writing lightly, we should re 
call that most of the New Testament belongs 
to this literary genre, telling the story of con 
version that Jesus Christ came down on earth 
to effect, written by His converts in memory of 
His name, 

Not the least value of convert books is the 
lesson they teach of the Church’s catholicity. 
The range of social levels from which converts 
are drawn, their intellectual and temperamental 
differences, their varied ages and national orig 
ins are symbolic of that universality of the Mys- 
tical Body which is one of its greatest glories 
and a mark of its divine character. 

Convert writers also bring into focus the 
Church’s apostolicity and spell out its meaning 
for Catholics to recognize that their faith is the 
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same that was preached by the Apostles in obe 
dience to the mandate of Christ. Previous doubts 
and difhiculiies vanish like a mist in the morn- 
ing sun, absolute certainty may replace years of 
vacillation about the most sacred principles of 
man’s relations with God. “There is no happi 
ness in the world comparable to that of the ex 
perience known as conversion,” according to 
Robert Hugh Benson. Even Newman, who ad 
mitted he was conscious of no startling change 
at his conversion, yet said “it was like coming 
into port after a rough sea; and my happiness on 
that score remains to this day without interrup 
tion.” Those who are born into the true faith 
learn from converts what it means to “discover 
Christ” in the mystical person of His Church, 
and devote themselves to His (and the Church’s) 
service in a way that may scandalize those who 
had never suffered the pangs of religious hunger. 

A final important lesson of convert literature 
is the prominent role that reading normally 
plays in leading people to the Catholic faith. 
Two years ago I had occasion to undertake a 
study requested by Pere Legrand, editor of 
Cristo al Mondo in Rome. A group of theolo- 
gians and myself examined the life and writ 
ings of about seventy outstanding converts in 
modern times, along with a few classic figures 
such as St. Augustine. The pattern which 
emerged from this research showed that in pro 
portion as a man is educated and mentally de 
veloped his conversion depends in large measure 
on the kind of reading that by accident or 
through someone’s foresight he has done before 
the grace of investigating the Church’s claims 
dawned upon him. 

In making our survey we also contacted some 
prominent living persons to ask them what place 
reading had in their conversion. Among others 
Graham Greene wrote from England that writ 
ings about the Catholic doctrine on original sin 
were one strand he could trace. This doctrine, 
he said, explained to him the world with its 
depraved tendencies. The world needs a Re 
deemer; this Redeemer came. He is continued 
in the Church founded by Him and it is, there 
fore, the role of the Church to direct the world 
towards the truth, towards good, towards salva 
tion, towards God by whom it is invested with 


the authority which is essential to its mission. 
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No doubt Catholics must first become aware 
of their own treasure of faith before they are 
moved to communicate this faith to others, But 
the very desire for unity assumes there are fun- 
damental divergencies between Catholic and 
Protestant (or non-Catholic) belief and _ polity. 
These differences must also be known and their 
value appraised before anything approaching the 
true ecumenism of the Gospel can begin or be 
assured the grace of God without which human 
efforts will fail. 

In the past ten years something like fifty 
books have been published in English, under 
Catholic auspices, which offer a spectrum an 
alysis of the non-Catholic Christian mind. Some 
deal with specific areas of the religious tension 
between Catholic and other Christian commu- 
nions; others cover a broad field of denomina- 
tional history, doctrine and forms of worship; 
still others study the origins of the Eastern 
Schism or the Reformation. About a dozen han- 
dle the ecumenical movement exclusively. 

However it is one thing to have these books 
on the library shelf, and another to have them 
read. I was told recently by a Catholic pub- 
lisher that ecumenical titles are among the slow 
est moving on the market. Besides native apathy 
towards anything new, Catholic educators Cin- 
cluding librarians) have not done enough to 
advertise the subject of Christian reunion. 

Parallel with information about the churches 
separated from Rome, reading in the faith and 
culture of non-Catholic people should prove 
what nothing else can reveal—the deep-souled 
desire of millions for the religious unity, moral 
strength in the trials of life, and certitude about 
the things of God that members of the true 
Church often enjoy with complacency. Commu- 
nication implies that I have something which 
someone else lacks, and the desire to share re 
quires that I am conscious of the other person’s 
wants. Both factors are essential. Catholics must 
know the blessings they possess against the 
background of other people’s needs. The later 
without the former ends in helpless pity, the 
first without the second may lead to pride. 


PERSONAL NOTE 
As Catholic educators we are naturally inter- 
ested to promote whatever the Holy See be 
lieves is worth promoting and which in context 
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is the cause of Church Unity. Pope John anti- 
cipates the next Vatican Council as “a wonder- 
ful manifestation of truth, unity and charity. It 
will be a manifestation that we hope will be 
received by those who behold it, but who are 
separated from this Apostolic See, as a gentle 


invitation to seek and find the unity for which 
Jesus Christ prayed so ardently to His heavenly 
Father.” 

Yet we know that Christian reunification on 
any large scale is only a dim possibility. Nine 
centuries of separation from Rome for the East 
ern Churches and four centuries for the Prot 
estants cannot be erased in a decade, Time, pa 
tience, prayer and sacrifice will be needed, and 
always an apostolic zeal that responds to the 
prayer of Christ, “that they all may be one,” 
even to the point of heroism—knowing that the 
salvation of souls is at stake. 

Behind the plain facade of information that 
readers may acquire through the books and peri 
odicals we place at their disposal must lie some 
thing deeper, that we ourselves have mastered 
and passed on to others. We have to be sure 
that religious unity is pleasing to God and dis 
unity is against His will. It is not easy to keep 
this vision alive. All around us we see diversity, 
where religious differences are said to belong to 
the structure of democracy as part of the orig 
inal plan of our republic. Did our Founding 
Fat look aghast at this religious coat of so 
many colors? We are told they helped design it. 
“Happily for the States,” wrote James Madison, 
“they enjoy the utmost freedom of religion. This 
freedom arises from that multiplicity of sects 
which pervades America, and which is the best 
and only security for religious liberty in any s» 
ciety. For where there is a variety of sects, there 
cannot be a majority of any one to oppress and 
persecute the rest.” 

We have been reared in this tradition of 
pluralism and, although our Catholic conscience 
tells us otherwise, the atmosphere we breathe 
urges preservation of the status quo and suspects 
any effort to change in the direction of uni- 
formity as a threat to the national culture. 

This is part of the problem we face if we 
would be responsive to the Holy Father whose 
call for unity, also directed to the United States, 
is only an echo of the Incarnation, whose pur 
pose was to bring all men to Christ, in the union 
of His Body which is the Church. 
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The Role of Parish Libraries 


in Charting Truth 


AN ADDRESS BY THE REV. ERIC LIES, O.S.B. 


St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Grail Publications, 


If you walked up to the first five people you 
met in front of church next Sunday and told 
them they were being brainwashed without their 
knowing it, they would probably think you were 
“just joking.” 

But I am not joking when I say that we are 
being brainwashed every day by secularist prop 
aganda through all mass media: television, ra- 
dio, movies, newspapers, magazines and_ books. 

If you do not want to take my word for it, 
get yourself a comfortable chair in front of a 
TV set and conduct a private experiment. Make 
notes on the programs and commercials of an 
entire day. List the values and attitudes por- 
trayed by what you see and hear. Then com- 
pare these values with any summary of Catholic 
philosophy and theology. 

I do not think it is necessary to make any 
detailed comparison now. We are all aware, as 
soon as we reflect on the matter, that the tele- 
vision industry, as a whole, is not dedicated to 
the propagation of truth—as that word is used 
in the title of this talk. 

The same thing, with some modifications, 
could be said about each of the other mass me- 
dia that exert such a powerful and continuous 
influence on the mind of man in this enlight- 
ened twentieth century. 

I do not think this is a Communist plot to 
undermine our morale. It is not a program or- 
ganized by atheists to destroy our Christian tra- 
ditions. It is simply the result of our modern 
American way of life where religion is kept out 
of politics, education, and the public press for 
fear of offending one of the many different reli- 
gious denominations. In trying to be non-de- 
nominational the public press becomes non- 


Christian. 

Catholics cannot get along without the sec 
ular press, and secular broadcasting. It would be 
impossible and unwise to forbid all Catholics to 
read the daily newspaper, to watch television, 
or to read Time, Newsweek, Life, Look, Read- 
er's Digest, the Ladies Home Journal, etc. 

But something has to be done. If contempo- 
rary Catholics, subjected to such un-Christian 
propaganda on all sides, are going to keep their 
faith strong, they will have to balance their ex 
posure to secular propaganda by regular, con- 
sistent reading about their Christian way of life. 

This need for continued spiritual growth 
through reading has been recognized by the 
Church from the beginning. So-called “spiritual 
reading” is even legislated for priests and reli 
gious in the Church’s Canon Law. Although 
Canon Law says nothing about the laity’s obli 
gation to read for the enrichment of their Chris- 
tian lives, it seems to me that their exposure 
to un-Christian example and propaganda makes 
it imperative. 

Frank Sheed in speaking of the need for a 
program of adult Catholic reading once said: 
“Too many Catholics have pagan minds with 
Christian patches.” And no wonder: With the 
average life expectancy now over 70, the major- 
ity of Catholic people live the last two-thirds of 
their lives without any appreciable deepening 
or broadening of their religious knowledge. 
After they have finished formal schooling they 
go on learning new things about their work, 
social life, politics, sports, etc.—but rarely any 
thing about their religion. 

Rosemary Sheed Middleton, writing in a re- 
cent issue of Jubilee, put this very forcefully. 
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She said: 
Religious instruction should not cease when 


we leave school. To have a child’s under 
standing of religion and an adult's under- 
standing of politics, sociology, art, literature 
and science is as tragic as to have a child's 
mind in an adult's body; the personality 
will be mutilated in either case. Nor will 
the knowledge and insight of a sixteen 
year old be enough to see many of us 
through the temptations of an adult. A love 
of God which is unsupported by under 
standing can be subjected to fierce attacks, 
and “the Church forbids it” is not always 
an adequate defense. 


The solution, as I see it, is a Catholic adult 
laity that reads. 

So far, you may have been saying to your 
selves, “So what? As librarians we are convinced 
that reading is necessary for continued intellec 
tual growth in religion as well as in any other 
field of knowledge. But how can you get peo 
ple to read?” 

I am convinced that one of the most impor 
tant, and most neglected, means to do this job 
is the parish library. 


It is not my intention to depreciate the im 
portance of school libraries, private libraries, or 
public libraries. They all have important func 


tions in our society. 


I do contend, however, that we urgently need 
rapid development of adequate parish libraries 
to reach non-reading Catholic adults—the masses. 


The day when the parish was only a_ place 
for worshipping God and receiving the sacra 
ments is gone. The modern well-developed par 
ish frequently is, and should be, an educational 
and social center for adults as well as children. 

Large, closely-knit family groups that pro 
vided mutual support in religious, ethical, and 
cultural ideals have almost completely disap 
peared. So have nationality groups, especially in 
the larger cities. In a rapidly shifting popula 
tion such as ours today, some kind of rallying 
point where ideals can be learned and revived is 
urgently needed. The parish can be such a spir 
itual meeting place and refuge in our pluralistic 
society. 


What makes parish libraries so essential a 
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part of this program? First, accessibility in two 
ways: in terms of budget and in terms of dis 
tance. We may be convinced that books should 
be a priority item in any family’s budget. But 
the majority of Catholic families are not con 
vinced of it, and they are not in the habit of 
buying books regularly. 

Even if they were, Catholic bookstores are 
too few and too far apart to do the job alone. 
In the city of Cleveland, for example, with more 
than a million population, there is only one 
Catholic bookstore. 

Parish libraries, whether they lend books only, 
or lend and sell them, are one solution to the 
problem—simply because they are comparatively 
close to where people live. 

People are accustomed to visiting their parish, 
at least on Sundays. It seems to me that they 
are much more likely to form the habit of read 
ing if an attractive library is made a part of the 
parish plant. Besides, if library hours are con- 
veniently scheduled, book borrowing or buying 
can become part of regular visits to church. 

A second advantage of parish libraries is se- 
lectivity, Public libraries are usually willing to 
cooperate in procuring books requested by pa 
trons, but even a small parish library can pro 
vide a wider variety of current books of specific 
Catholic interest than a public library could or 
would have. When we are thinking of libraries 
as a guide to truth, this advantage is especially 
significant. 

Another advantage of parish libraries is their 
function as centers for group discussion and 
study. As Cardinal Ritter has reminded us, we 
cannot expect an informed lay apostolate unless 
we have a reading laity. A parish library can be- 
come the heart of dynamic adult education and 
apostolic action if it becomes a living part of 
parish life. Lectures, discussions are natural 
library activities. 

It may also serve as an information center 
where non-Catholics can feel free to learn about 
the Church on their own without the embar 
rassment or fear that may be associated with 
knocking on the rectory door. 

In short, I am convinced that parish libraries 
have a very important role in charting truth for 
the Catholic masses because they are accessible, 
they are selective, and they can be dynamic cen- 
ters of adult education and apostolic action. 
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The Library and the 


Frontiers of Knowledge 


AN ADDRESS BY THE REV. WALTER J. ONG, S.]. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


St. Louis University 


Father Ong, professor of English at Saint Louis 
University, is known as a scholar in both the 
Renaissance field and the field of contemporary 
literature, and as a prolific writer on problems 
of contemporary civilization. Two of his recent 
books on Renaissance intellectual history, “Ra- 
mus, Method, and the Decay of Dialogue” and 
“Ramus and Talon Inventory.” (both published 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1958), are the result of four years’ re- 
search in European universities and libraries. 
Two other books of his analyze the problems of 
contemporary man from the point of view of 
an American Catholic: “Frontiers in American 
Catholicism” (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1957) and “American Catholic Cross- 
roads” (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1959). He is also the editor and part author of 
“Darwin's Vision and Christian Perspectives” 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1960). 
During the academic year 1961-1962, Father 
Ong will reside as a Fellow of the Center 
for Advanced Studies at Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut. 


Since the Catholic Church is the Mystical 
Body of the Word of God it is not surprising 
that she is interested in knowledge and learn- 
ing, and in libraries, on which learning has long 
been dependent. The Church’s close alliance 
with learning through the centuries of her ex- 
istence has become a commonplace. Evidence of 
her interest in learning is clear in the early cen- 
turies of her life, even though in the case of 
several of the Fathers of the Church this evi- 
dence is not entirely unequivocal, and this evi- 
dence becomes more striking in the High Mid- 
dle Ages and the Renaissance, although we must 
own that until pretty recent times the unfor- 
tunate Galileo decision seriously compromised 
the Church’s record from the mid-sixteen hun- 


dreds on. 


Rev. Walter J. Ong, S.J. 


Through the Middle Ages the role of the 
Church in the establishment and maintenance 
of libraries is particularly impressive. Manu- 
script copies of works from the ancient Mediter- 
ranean civilizations were saved and transcribed 
by medieval churchmen. And if these works did 
not always see continuous use, they were at 
least, many of them, protected. When Renais 
sance scholars began their earnest search for 
classical texts they found them largely in monas 
tic libraries. 

To the Church we owe not merely the pres 
ervation of texts but also all our universities. 
For while the first universities, in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, were not the direct 
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creation of the Church, they came into being 
and matured in the context of Christianity. Out 
of this same context grows also what we call 


modern science, which is founded largely upon 
a mathematically based physics and which be 
gins at one point in time and space, that is, in 
Western Europe during the Renaissance period 
which followed upon the scholastic experience 
undergone by man in the universities developed 
within this Christian context of medieval Eu- 
rope. 

Nevertheless the position of the Church with 
regard to learning needs re-examination and se- 
rious thought on the part of Catholics today, 
both clergy and laity, and of American Cath 
olics in particular. The reason for this is that up 
to the past century and the discovery of cosmic 
and intellectual evolution, the relationship of 
human knowledge to time was only very im- 
perfectly grasped. It was more or less assumed 
that intellectual activity concerned itself with 
preserving and handing on what was known 
and that techniques of preserving knowledge 
and handing it on were pretty well fixed once 
and for all. Not only the Church but even 
specifically intellectual institutions took this for 
granted. 

However we all know enough now about in- 
tellectual history, including that of both the- 
ology and science, to be aware that it is impos 
sible merely to conserve or preserve knowledge. 
Knowledge grows in its very preservation and 
transmission. Knowledge is a living seed planted 
in man’s mind. It is not a collection of inert 
stored material like that found in cans or boxes 
in a warehouse. At least what is most human 
and valuable about it is not. Real human knowl- 
edge is always germinal. It must push out new 
shoots. It must grow. This is true not only of 
that kind of knowledge which we call wisdom, 
but also of scientific knowledge and of the 
knowledge generally which forms the subject of 
all our various disciplines in formal education. 

Even the most formalized knowledge, if it is 
real knowledge, is a living, growing thing. Mere 
collections of individual items, or sets of rela 
tions, can be taken care of by mechanical brains. 
The functions of mechanical brains is to free 
man for more effective thinking, to take out of 
his thinking processes the dead elements, the 
routines, which are the elements least proper to 
knowledge. Items which a mechanical brain 
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stores are really not knowledge at all, for a 
mechanical brain cannot think. Such items are 
only material with which human knowledge can 
work. But the mechanical brain will not work 
with them. It will not take apart what it “knows” 
and put it together again in a different fashion, 
the way our living minds do with their knowl 
edge. 

Human knowledge is essentially reflective. 
The mind is continually reworking its posses 
sions, thinking them “over”’—that is, thinking 
them once again, bringing what it has known 
into constant living contact with its daily ex 
perience. Human knowledge is always finite, 
incomplete. But since it is spiritual and intel 
lectual, it is always reaching toward completion. 
It must always grow. When it ceases to grow it 
becomes dead and unbearable. This is why good 
teachers who have to teach the same subject 
over and over again must constantly cast about 
for new ways of presentation. They have some 
how to keep their knowledge alive and grow 
ing. Otherwise the students will not assimilate 
it in any effective way. The subject will be “life 
less” or “dead”—these are exactly the words 
which the students will use. It is of course the 
business of librarians to help teachers keep their 
knowledge alive. 

Knowledge which does not grow can become 
a positive disability, We have a striking instance 
in mathematics, which would seem to be one 
knowledge capable of resting permanently with 
out any particular disaster where it is at any 
given moment. This was the supposition which 
has largely controlled our high school teaching 
of mathematics across the United States in pub- 
lic, religious, and private schools alike. The sup 
position has proved a fatal one, for mathemat- 
ical knowledge has grown and the whole basis 
of what is taught in mathematics has shifted. 
When the knowledge of mathematics in teach- 
ers’ minds and students’ minds did not grow, 
the high schools were unfortunately left far be- 
hind, although they are now making valiant 
efforts to catch up. The concepts which they 
have been using were true enough but they no 
longer entered dynamically into our larger, con- 
temporary mathematical thinking, which uses 
concepts both simpler and more basic than those 
which earlier man had learned to form. (Sim 
ple concepts are often the hardest to devise, and 
much of the development of knowledge depends 
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upon their formation.) 

The growth of knowledge in the various sci- 
ences is not evident if we look only to this or 
that individual human mind. But when we look 
to the totality of human knowledge, as it exists 
and moves through society, its inevitable growth 
is unmistakable. For ages men have been dimly 
aware that knowledge grows but they have never 
been so intensely aware as they are today. In 
assessing the nature of human knowledge, for 
a long while all that men could go on was the 
pattern of development in knowledge possessed 
by the individuals with whom they were in 
more or less direct contact. Between one indi- 
vidual and another from the same milieu there 
is often little change in the pattern of knowl- 
edge. It took a long time for mankind to build 
up its store of information and reflection which 
makes possible the history of thought and en- 
ables us to compare different ages and thus to 
appreciate the striking growth in knowledge over 
the centuries and millennia. 

No one knows better than librarians how fast 
human knowledge is growing. It has been said 
that on the basis of published material our fund 
of knowledge doubles now every ten years. How 
ever accurate this statement may be, major li- 
braries find the storage and management of 
greater and greater masses of material an_in- 
creasingly pressing problem. I was particularly 
struck by this a few years ago when the Prefect 
of the Vatican library, the Abbot Anselmo Ma- 
ria Albareda, O.S.B., was in this country for con- 
ferences with the librarians of many of the 
major collections here. Visiting Saint Louis to 
see for the first time the Knights of Columbus 
Vatican Film Library, in which eleven million 
pages of manuscripts from the Vatican collection 
are stored on microfilm, he shared with those 
he met at Saint Louis University the storage 
problems confronting the world’s major libraries. 
According to one estimate, which troubled him 
as it does us all, if the Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton libraries—to take only three of the old 
est in the country—continue their present pur- 
chasing policy and if book publication continues 
to grow at its present rate, these three libraries 
alone within the next fifty years will have to 
contain some two hundred million volumes. 

Since we have become so acutely aware of 
growth in knowledge, we have set about fos 
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tering and directing this growth. Earlier men 
learned to form new concepts without being 
fully conscious that this is what they were do 
ing. Medieval logicians, for example, devised a 
logic which was a marked advance over Aris 


totle’s logic, but they seem generally not to have 
been explicitly aware that they had done any 
thing particularly new. Today we are acutely 
aware of new developments in learning and re 
search while they are actually under way—so 
much so that scholars and scientists often set 
themselves the explicit task of trying to find 
ways of forming new concepts which will make 
possible some new “break-through” in our un 
derstanding of things. 

Men generally, and librarians in particular, 
have long known that learning is hard to come 
by, “Knowledge,” Robert Browning echoes from 
proverbial sources, “by suffering entereth.” Ey 
eryone knows that knowledge involves hard 
work on the part of teacher and student. But 
once we are aware of the rate at which know! 
edge is growing, we are more than ever aware 
of what hard work learning is. For every good 
teacher must teach a little more than he was 
taught as a pupil. And every good student must 
prepare himself to learn more than his teacher 
knows. There is no way of keeping abreast of 
things by standing still. One must continue to 


learn more or one falls behind. 


Now we must say to our shame that one of 
the scandals—and I mean scandal here in the 
sense of something which does positive moral 
harm to our neighbor—one of the scandals of 
present day Catholicism is the fact that, although 
of late years the Holy See has given much at 
tention to the need to push forward the fron- 
tiers of knowledge, Catholics as a whole, both 
clerical and lay, have not sufficiently faced the 
fact that it is part of their apostolate not merely 
to preserve knowledge but positively to advance 
it. According to some reports, Catholics often 
give the impression that, while they have noth- 
ing against intellectual and material progress 
and, indeed, are quite happy with the advan- 
tages it brings, they are not really committed to 
it in the sense that they are willing really to 
suffer for it. They like to ride in the boat, but 
they do not want to commit themselves to pull 


ing an oar. 
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Insofar as this is true, it is, I submit, a serious 
scandal, and one which gives plausibility to the 
charge that the Church, at least in the attitudes 
which she subconsciously inculcates, is radically 
anti-intellectual. I do not believe that this charge 
is true of the Church as such, although it has 
unfortunately been true of various local mani 
festations among Catholics, even large-scale lo 
cal manifestations. 


The members of the Catholic Library Asso 
ciation are in an enviable position to disprove 
this charge. In your inspiring dedication of your 
own persons and in your tremendous invest- 
ment of materials at a point in society where 
the present development of knowledge and the 
need for further growth is spectacularly evi 
dent, you have, and the Church has through 
you, what we might call a vested interest in 
the advancement of knowledge. 


Your situation does present you with a chal 
lenge and a challenge which deserves to be 
met positively and with a burning enthusiasm 
for the work itself in which you are engaged 
and which issues the challenge. To think that 
we respond to this challenge by saying that 
libraries in Catholic institutions of learning 
should be as well run as other libraries, that 
librarians in Catholic institutions should be as 
dedicated as other librarians is, I am absolutely 
convinced, scandalous. For such an approach to 
library science, and by inference to scholarship 
and research, suggests that Catholic institutions 
are spurred to performance only out of envy or 
fear of someone else, and if no one else bet 
tered understanding or advanced knowledge we 
should certainly be the last in the world to think 
of doing so. This in turn suggests that the 
Church's interest in the advancement of knowl- 
edge and the bettering of human life generally 
is merely negative—she merely does not want to 
be left behind. Finally all this suggests that the 
advancement of natural knowledge which we 
can discern over the ages and which represents 
unmistakably the invasion of the brute, mate- 
rial universe by the spiritual soul of man and 
the subjugation of the material universe to this 
spiritual soul, is not God's work. This I submit 
is worse than a dangerous suggestion—it is false. 

The challenge to us to advance knowledge 
comes to us not from other groups but from the 
nature of God’s whole creation. We know that 
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the universe of knowledge as the universe of 
matter is not static but developing, growing, 
perfecting itself. We know that over the greater 
part of the billions of years since this universe 
began, it has been preparing itself for habita 
tion by a being not only material but spiritual 
as well, namely, man. We know that over the 
tens of thousands of years or even hundreds of 
thousands of years during which man has been 
on this planet he has been gradually changing 
the relationship of human society to the physical 
planet itself. He has, at first very slowly but 
now with astonishing acceleration, and always 
inexorably, gained a greater and greater place 
for himself on this planet of ours, which had 
prepared itself for man’s arrival during the bil 
lions of years when it came to physical maturity 
without a single person on it. In short we know 
that the universe at present is in some sense 
developing, growing on the natural spiritual 
level as man’s presence becomes more effective 
and his knowledge of the universe improves, 
and that this present growth in man’s effective 
presence within the universe is in some way 
continuous with, or keyed into, the physical de 
velopment of the universe before the advent of 
man. 

If God is not the one back of this past and 
present development, who in the world is? If 
God is the one back of our present growth in 
knowledge, is it not our duty to be on His side, 
and to further this development in every way 
possible? If God has given us the minds to find 
out at long last about this developmental proc- 
ess, as He has, and if it is evidently a good, as 
it is, do we not have a duty to do God’s work 
with Him and under the influence of His grace? 

Has not an institution afhliated with the Cath- 
olic Church, whose members all believe that 
the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, Who 
is True God, took enough interest in this uni- 
verse to become Incarnate in it, to take a bit of 
its age-old, carefully developed matter as His 
own body—has not such an institution more rea 
son to look to the bettering of this universe than 
other institutions have. It certainly has. More- 
over it seems that any Catholic, any Christian, 
aware of what the universe really is, is some 
how deficient as a Catholic, as a Christian, if 
he is not intensely concerned about the advance 


of knowledge and technique in his field—inter 
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ested in such a way that he suffers interiorly 
when these things do not advance. This is all 
the more true if the person in question is a 
librarian and thus involved directly in dealing 
with knowledge as such. This advance is not a 
matter about which we can be indifferent. We 
cannot be indifferent about spiritual good. 

Of course this greater and greater power of 
man’s mind over brute matter can be put to evil 
uses. But every invasion of the material by the 
spiritual offers the possibility of new evil. Every 
time a new human soul is created, the possibil 
ities for evil are increased. Every time one learns 
the difference between an evil and a good act, 
the possibilities for evil are increased. But so 
are the possibilities for good. Thus the creation 
of human souls continues to be God’s work. 
And the explanation of the difference between 
evil and good continues to be His work. So, too, 
does the advancement of knowledge by scholar- 
ship and research. For any spiritual increment 
in the universe also increases the possibility for 
good by enlarging the field in which grace can 
work. There is no way for grace to work on 
brute matter directly. 

Thus it is with a positive interest not merely 
in the conservation of knowledge but in its de 
velopment, that the Church looks to librarians 
in her institutions to further this development. 
A librarian today is presented with a challenge 
to help open new frontiers to the human mind. 
Knowledge must be preserved of course, be- 
cause we can project ourselves into the future 
only by virtue of what we have gained from 
the past. But the old notion of the librarian as 
a mere custodian of knowledge and a reluctant 
custodian at that, has in our day fortunately 
given way to the notion of a librarian as one 
who helps in the living quest of living truth. 
The library now is a service institution rather 
than merely a storage place. 

We do not wish to do injustice to the dedi- 
cated librarians of the past, but the fact re- 
mains that some older persons do have mem 
ories of experiences as children, which have 
produced in their minds an image of the librar 
ian as an embattled and even surly warder of 
the citadels of learning. In this caricature-por- 
trait the librarian of two generations ago was 
one who took a very dim view of any transac 


tion resulting in the issuing of a book. Libraries, 
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he felt, were invented to lay hold of books and 
keep them on the shelves. “If you really need 
the book,” he might say, “if you cannot possibly 
get along without it, you may have it—though, 
of course, only for a little while—provided you 
sign enough documents and allow me to stamp 
enough records.” The day of such a librarian, 
if it ever existed, has fortunately passed away. 
In my own experience—and | have had not a 
little, having worked in more than one hundred 
libraries in Europe alone—librarians today are 
among the most accommodating persons one can 
possibly find. They are enthusiastic about their 
books and nothing pleases them more than to 
get the books into the hands of readers. 

What | should like particularly to urge is the 
extension of your enthusiasm for books to in- 
clude explicitly interest in the development, the 
increase, of knowledge. Libraries are central to 
Catholic education as to other education. We 
need to think of Catholic educational work and 
of the library's role in this work as not merely 
protective or tutelary, but as venturesome, as 
taking certain risks to contribute to the entire 
effort of intellectual development in the larger 
setting of Catholic truth. Catholic librarians and 
Catholic educators generally need to remind 
themselves that we stand to lose—if knowledge 
stands still. 

How you can work out an enthusiastic, ven- 
turesome intellectual spirit in your libraries is 
a matter for you to attend to in detail. But it is 
a matter which needs attention. Do you have 
an acquisitions policy slanted toward furthering 
the growth of knowledge? Do you really get 
books that are exciting, challenging, books that 
prod people into putting their intelligence to 
work, books that blast open the tiny little cu- 
bicles in which they have, so they persuade 
themselves, salted away the things they think 
they know? What is the effect of your library 
on your whole university or college or other 
institutional community? Is it a center of intel- 
lectual ferment and life? 

With these questions I leave you—and with 
the thought that you who have dedicated your- 
selves so unselfishly to Christ Our Lord in serv- 
ing the cause of learning at the nerve center of 
colleges and universities will not fully realize 
your apostolate without a positive and burning 
dedication to advancing the frontiers of knowl- 
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To be invited to appear before you is a sing- 
ular honor. At the same time, it is an occasion 
for embarrassment. Your professional interests, 
both as librarians and as practitioners of the 
healing art (surely a blessed conjunction of com- 
petences both for yourselves and for those you 
serve) demand of me credentials warranting my 
appearance which I am unable to present. I have 
never been associated with a library, except as 
a patron notorious for keeping too many books 
too long. And I have never been associated with 
a hospital, except as a troublesome patient. In- 
deed, on the only occasions when I was confined 
to a hospital, I came loaded with books enough 
to keep me occupied for twice the time I was 
permitted to stay. 

However, inasmuch as your general purposes 
are to assist the healing process by helping to 
make the hospital room a congenial and stimu- 
lating place, it may be possible to the layman to 
make a few unprofessional suggestions, sugges- 
tions a bit off the general run, I think you will 
agree soon, but possibly suited to the require- 
ments of our age. 

We can make those objectives of the hospital 
library somewhat more specific by adopting those 
accepted by Sister M. Consolata Pousson, 
C.D.P., in her Master’s thesis for a degree in 
Hospital Administration submitted here at St. 
Louis University in 1957. Sister Consolata lists 
them as follows: 

1. Adjustment and habituation to hospital 

living, 

2. Profitable and pleasurable employment 

of time without interfering with the 
cure, 


3. Elimination of emotional distress caused 
by circumstances which hospitalization 
may induce, 

4. Preparation for successful retention of 
the benefits of the cure.' 


I suppose that we could say, with some jus- 
tice, that reading in the hospital is a form of 
escape: an escape from tedium or from pain, 
from worry or from fear, from the confinement 
of a close room and froma necessary but imposed 
regime. At the same time, such an escape will 
be more salutary if it does not lead back to the 
anxieties of daily life: to worry about whether 
the twins are fighting or how the bills will be 
paid, an escape that will release the patient from 
the turned-in-on-oneself feeling induced by ill- 
ness, and an escape that will open windows 
upon another world. 

We can all remember the “land of counter- 
pane” that Robert Louis Stevenson discovered 
when he: 

was sick and lay a-bed 


And had two pillows at his head. 


The hills across which he marched his soldiers 
and the rolling waves that tossed his little ships 
were a world that pulled him away from the 
oppressions of fever and the rebellions against 
calomel or sulphur-and-molasses. 

Clearly there are many wholesome and in- 
vigorating worlds that can open like vistas upon 
the eyes of the adult sick, too. The world of 
fictional living is available to them; the lives of 
the saints and heroes of history can enlarge and 
fire their vision of man’s achievement—as they 
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did for Inigo Loyola. Patients can be beguiled 
with the verses of Phyllis McGinley or the es- 
says of Jean Kerr. There are innumerable songs 
that can charm: 

magic casements, opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


Without intending in any way to depreciate 
the worth of fiction or hagiography in verse or 
humor, I hope to suggest that there are, visions 
more immediate to us and equal in fascination 
with any “faery lands forlorn” that Keats ever 
imagined. These are real vistas which our eyes 
and minds rarely see, new vistas rising daily 
before us, thundering for and, it can be said, 
desperately needing our attention. 

I refer to the endless vistas of the rising peo- 
ples of the world, the vision that burst upon the 
eyes of Dr. Thomas Dooley not yet seven years 
ago when for the first time he put in to the 
Vietnamese port of Haiphong and felt the mis- 
ery and terror and helplessness that changed his 
life and the lives of millions. If, like Dr. Dooley, 
we lift up our eyes, we shall see people rising 
up in every part of our world, unsure of their 
destiny but proud of their freedom, determined 
that they shall be the peers of all free men at 
any cost—free citizens of their land and of the 
world. 


In his inaugural address last January, Presi- 
dent Kennedy addressed his words to his “fel- 
low citizens of the world.” With those words 
he recognized what has been patent for a long 
time, that today, in a degree never before true 
in history, all men, of every race and land, are 
fellow citizens in a common enterprise. But Mr. 
Kennedy did not naturalize us as American citi- 
zens of the world in his inaugural address. 
Neither did we become world citizens by ratify- 
ing the United Nations Charter in 1945. Even 
the late Holy Father, Pius XII, did not consti- 
tute for us the bonds that unite men. In the 
very first encyclical letter of a pontificate stud- 
ded with momentous utterances, he proclaimed 
the fact, however. When the world stood poised 
for war, in October, 1939, he reminded all men 
of “That kinship and love which ought to bind 
human beings to one another.” Kinship and love 
founded on the unity of the human family. 


The Holy Father continued: 
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“The Apostle of the Gentiles was the 
great champion of this truth which repre- 
sents all men as bound together by the 
brotherhood of a single family. He tells 
the Greeks that God ‘made of one blood 
the whole race of man, to dwell upon all 
the face of the earth, determining the per- 
iods and the regions of their habitations 
on it, so that they might search for God.’ ”” 


The unity of the human race, then, is as pri- 
mordial as its beginnings, but the inescapable 
reality of this familial bond unfolded only slow- 
ly upon the lives of men. God made men one, 
and history has suddenly thrust this fact upon 
us with all its privileges and responsibility. His- 
tory, then, is the slow, evolutive working out of 
God's eternal plan. Today man is one as he has 
never been since the hubris of the Tower of 
Babel sundered him into discordant fragments. 
But it is an uncertain and tentative unity, as full 
of threat as of promise. Will man, for example, 
be one in freedom—or in slavery? 

Now all this may sound like rather grim fare 
for patients trying to recuperate from illness. 
But I think it need not be. 

One of the titles that has been given to hos 
pital librarians, I believe, is that of “Intellectual 
dietitians.” I take it that a dietitian is a profes- 
sional person who devises foods that are not 
only nutritionally suitable to the condition of a 
patient but are imaginatively and attractively 
accoutered so as to rouse a torpid appetite. Is it 
not possible that something of the sort might be 
done for the intellectual appetite as well? 

Americans need to have their eyes and their 
minds lifted up to see the world. We need to 
forget for a moment the squabbling about for- 
eign aid and neutralist nations, just to see peo- 
ple, people who bear children and are sick— 
people, as Tom Dooley used to say, “Who don’t 
have it so good.” 

Emmanuel Mounier, observed in his study, 
The Character of Man, that: 

the imperialism of the individual is 
such that the most difficult of all for him to 
accept is the existence, side by side with 
him, of another man endowed with the 
same privileges as himself.* 
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The remark makes us think, I am sure, of our 
own domestic tragedy of racial hatred. We can 
discern the cruel imperialism of which he speaks 
in the current photographs of brutally distorted 
faces as women scream cruelties at frightened 
little children on their way to school. But the 
same psychic imperialism dominates us all in the 
blander form of our impermeable obtuseness to 
the human world just beyond our boundaries. 
“The most revealing elementary form of open 
sociality,” Emmanuel Mounier continues, “is un 
doubtedly hospitality. The readiness to open 
one’s door to friends and strangers, without re- 
gard to convention, compensation, or prudence, 
has been carefully eliminated by a century of 
‘civilized’ society, the clearest indication of the 
regulated barbarism by which we have been in 
vaded.” 

We cannot, perhaps, open our doors or even 
our shores to all the world, but how refreshing 
it is when we open, at least, the doors of our 
minds. Like Charles Lamb, as we welcome other 
people into our minds, we shall, also, inevitably 
welcome them into our hearts, for to know a 
man is to grow to love him. I think there can 
hardly be a question that what Pitrim Sorokin 
calls “the sublimely rich force of altruistic love”* 
can be a blessing to the sick of mind or to the 
sick of body. 

Since 1945, the family of nations has in 
creased at a surprising rate. At that time there 
were 51 members of the United Nations. In its 
first 10 years of life the organization’s members 
grew by 25 to 76, as the first great swell of 
Asian nations came into existence. And in the 
past five years, as the tide of national life began 
to rise in Africa also, the total has swelled to 98. 
And the new African nations will undoubtedly 
carry the figure well past 100 before the pres 
ent year is past. 

All these newly sovereign peoples have been 
officially welcomed into the community of na- 
tions. Their national flags have been flown with 
proud ceremony in the plaza of the United Na 
tions Secretariat. But I question whether they 
have been welcomed into the minds and hearts 
of the American people—indeed, whether they 
even exist for us, except as annoying headlines. 
Since 1954, the United States has contributed 
more than eight billion dollars to the economic 
development of the Asian peoples. But it can be 
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questioned again whether, except for our de- 
voted missioners and a modest band of dedicated 
workers like Tom Dooley, we have given our 
hearts. And the gift, as Sir Launfal learned to 
his bitter cost, “without the giver is bare.” All 
men suffer from the tight purse-strings of our 
hearts; those whom we seek to help remain un- 
touched by the radiant warmth of charity, and 
we ourselves, robbed by our own lethargy of the 
fulfillment we should experience from an open- 
souled gift of self. “Men would rather stand 
physical destitution,” Yves Simon declared _re- 
cently, “than be denied opportunity for disin- 
terested love and sacrifice.”* Do the personal 
sentiments of Americans toward rising peoples 
confirm or refute the judgment of Professor 
Simon? 

Is it impractical and visionary, then, to pro- 
pose for ourselves a modest program of improved 
understanding about today’s world? I think this 
is not too much to hope for. Suppose we set just 
a few simple objectives: 

1. Some rudimentary awareness of peoples, 
lands, and aspirations in the rising areas 
of the world, 

2. An enhanced consciousness of the mul- 
tiplying bonds that give increasing real- 
ity to the dream of one world, 

3. A sense of what Pere Teilhard called 
“the phenomenon of man,”—one in hopes 
and destiny, both natural and supernat 
ural, 

4. A paradoxical vision of immediate ur- 
gency, and almost unimaginable as a 
vista. 

Just this year the Medical Mission Sisters 
opened a hospital in Qui-Nhon, Viet-Nam. 
There they met a people they had never en- 
countered before—a people, as one of them 
wrote, “lovable beyond They 
learned about their occupations: the burdensome 
cultivation of wet-rice in paddy fields, and fish- 
ing in the bays and reaches of the South China 
sea. They heard the soft, melodious speech of 
Viet-Nam, that soars almost into song in com- 
munal prayer. They sensed the gentleness and 


description.” 


reverence of a gracious people, formed slowly 
and richly through centuries of Confucian and 
Christian virtue. Yet the Sisters could feel the 
strong pride that has helped the Vietnamese sur- 
vive a millenium of almost endless struggle. 
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These American Sisters had discovered, in short, 
one more bright fact in the endless wonder of 
“that ,reat and precious thing, man,” as St. 
Gregory of Nyssa called him.* 

We cannot all travel with the Sisters to Viet 
Nam to meet their new friends and patients, 
but we can meet them vicariously in the pages 
of books. To meet Nguyen thi Ngai in Deliver 
Us from Evil, or Ved Mehta in Walking the 
Indian Streets, or Haruko in The Kingdom 
Within, or little Sulsito in Rice Roots, or Teirei 
in A Pattern of Islands is a rich human experi 
ence and, perhaps, a serious American respon- 
sibility. The world can troop healingly through 
a hospital room if we will merely open the door. 

And this world can reinforce our realization 
of how profoundly man is one: one, not in the 
bonds created by Hollywood or by economic 
interdependence or mutual security, but in na- 
ture, destiny, and the divine and human means 
to achieve both; one in the virtues that ennoble 
and make men lovable, and one in the cow- 
ardice and selfishness that make us mean, 

Moreover, the understanding we gain from 
such associations can be mutually beneficial. We 
can recognize, for instance, how desperately the 
peoples of the rising nations need our help and 
sympathy in altogether unsuspected ways when 
our minds and hearts begin to share attentively 
the problems of their situation. We hear a great 
deal about the need for aid toward economic 
development. But there are needs more urgent 
and fundamental. The needs I am thinking of 
are spiritual and cultural, and so they escape 
the attention of economic missions and technical 
advisers. 

They need a total understanding of our way 
of life as urgently as we need an understanding 
of theirs. They need to know more than the 
harshness of our industrial cities and the glitter 
of our Hollywood sets. They need to know the 
warm, human virtues that make our homes ra- 
diant, and the prayer and adoration that live so 
surprisingly beneath the rush and crash of 
American drive. Why they desperately need 
these insights we shall understand in a moment. 

The merging nations, must become, all un- 
consciously and inevitably, a tragic amalgam of 
Western and non-Western institutional ele- 
ments. Their cultures are generically those of 


China or India or the Arab peoples, or of the 
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widely diverse African families of tribes. With- 
in these cultures there have developed deep- 
rotted forms of religious belief and cult, family 
organization, business relationships, ties to the 
soil, the homestead, the tombs of ancestors, vast- 
ly complex ways of life whose fibers grow deep 
into every moment and motion of living. 

At the same time, Western political and eco- 
nomic forms are being welded violently and 
heedlessly into these delicate and vital complexes 
of life. Constitutions drafted after the model of 
Western prototypes with Western bills of rights 
form the basis for Western law passed by West- 
ern parliaments, enforced by Western execu- 
tives and courts. The face of the government 
may be brown or black; the text of the statute 
may be Urdu or Swahili—but form, spirit, and 
organization are straight out of Blackstone or 
the Napoleonic Code. 

This unsuspected, spiritual imperialism in- 
evitable, but not a whit less painful for that, is 
a constant irritant and a threat of disruption to 
all the ancient and sacred ways and forms of 
life. We cannot take time to reflect now upon 
the shattering effect of what is termed “economic 
progress’: the invasion of a depersonalized mar- 
ket economy, with its faceless corporations and 
soulless assembly lines. Let me sum up all the 
worst traits of American industrial life in a 
short excerpt from Shelley's ballad, Peter Bell, 
the Third: 


Hell is a city much like London, 
A populous and smoky city. 


We, who live and patricipate in the most in 
dustrialized civilization known to the present 
world, may realize that there are more and bet- 
ter things in our way of life than Shelley de- 
scribes or Hollywood portrays. But at the same 
time we cannot close our minds to the disrup- 
tive effect of an industrial market economy 
Karl Polanyi has lucidly explained in his study, 
The Great Transformation.’ The growing mar- 
ket economy of nineteenth century England, 
Professor Polanyi demonstrated, slowly shattered 
all social institutions and reshaped them to its 
own image and likeness. The same dissolvent 
force is likely to repeat its work in the new na- 
tions as industrialism spreads. 

Moreover, these foreign political and econom- 
ic institutions constitute not only a disruptive 
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force in the whole of national life; they are also 
a fearful drain upon national resources, both hu- 
man and financial. Let us reflect for just a mo 
ment upon the problem that endlessly harasses 
the Chief of State in any one of the new na 
tions, say the President of the Philippines. 
When the Philippines became independent in 
1946, it was necessary almost overnight to cre- 
ate a full complement of government functions, 
all staffed with qualified personnel. The inter- 
nal demands for legislators, judges, administra- 
tors, and all the little people who flesh out the 
endless echelons of bureaucracy was a huge 
drain upon the supply of qualified personnel. 
Yet it was not exhausting, since the Philippines 
had provided most of the elements of a working 
political establishment before the war and were 
reasonably well advanced educationally. 

But the President had to locate almost at once 
nearly a score of heads of missions for embassies 
and legations, a hundred or so consuls, scores 
of first secretaries, second secretaries, informa 
tion officers, attaches, clerks, typists, interpreters, 
couriers, and code clerks. With the passing years, 
as new nations appeared on the scene, more 
ambassadors, consuls, ministers, and all the rest 
had to be found. Actually, most of these posts 
have not been filled because neither personnel 
nor funds were available. But the drain could 
be exhausting: an embassy for Rangoon, one for 
Bangkok, for Phnom Penh, Saigon, Vientiane, 
for New Delhi, Karachi, Colombo, Djakarta, for 
Kuala Lumpur, Tapei, Baghdad, and Tehran. 
And now for Accra, Tananarive, Mogadisho, 
Tunis, and Khartoum. Then representatives and 
technically qualified personnel must be scraped 
together for the United Nations General Assem 
bly, possibly for the Security Council, for the 
U.N. Secretariat, UNESCO, WHO, FAO, 
ILO, ECOSOC, UNICEF, ECAFE—so the 
endless parade marches on. Where do these peo 
ple come from? They don’t grow naturally in 
nipa huts; each requires years of careful nurture 
and training. And the need for their skills at 
home is desperate. 

“I need a qualified pediatrician who can speak 
Portugese,” the President groans. How many 
qualified pedriaticians would you guess there 
are in the whole Philippines? And how many 
can drop their work and dash off to Lisbon for 
an international conference? “Get me an elec- 
trical engineer who speaks German,” he cries. 
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“Well, just get me an engineer.” How many 
engineers would you say there are in the Philip 
pines? (Yet we can reflect parenthetically that 
the Philippines, with heroic generosity, mounted 
the entire Operation Brotherhood, assembled 
out of its own medical poverty, to meet the ur- 
gent, even more desperate medical needs of 
Viet-Nam and Laos.) 

It is impossible for a mighty and relatively 
well resourced nation such as our own to dream 
of the chaos and turmoil these endless demands 
generate in any new nation. And the Philip- 
pines, it must be remembered, was comparative- 
ly prepared and equipped for the burdens of in- 
dependence. Think for a moment of Indonesia, 
which at independence had only four qualified 
Indonesian harbor pilots for a country of islands 
and ports. Or of Viet-Nam, ravaged and de- 
pleted by fifteen years of almost continual war, 
partition, and foreign military occupation, and 
far less well prepared and equipped with trained 
personnel to undertake the utterly exhausting 
task of staffing not one government, but two. 

And money: What does it cost, do you sup 
pose, to maintain the Embassy of the Union of 
Burma in Washington, to pay a long salary list, 
rentals, consultative fees of all kinds, printing 
bills, travel costs, cable tolls, insurance, licenses, 
and rubber stamps? Would it total one million, 
or five, or ten? And Ottawa, and London, and 
Paris, and Bonn, and Moscow, and Peking, and 
Delhi, and so on and on. 

Any person of common sense would say that 
it is folly to shoulder all those crushing burdens 
for the empty satisfaction of calling oneself free. 
Yet we have utterly misread that world that 
came trooping through our room, the world of 
Nguyen thi Ngai, whose life is forfeit to the 
freedom and welfare of her army of orphans in 
Saigon, if we shared that notion. Chaos and bur- 
dens are the prerogative of free men, and these 
people will gladly pay the price of freedom. 
I have heard Pakistanis sigh ruefully for the 
return of the British Raj, but it was obvious as 
they spoke that this was the wry humor of ma- 
ture men, not the second thoughts of weaklings 
who longed for the flesh-pots of colonialism. 

Harsh as these human and financial exactions 
undoubtedly are—to the rising peoples the price 
is not too great. They have paid a great price 
already in oppression and blood, in imprison- 
ment, and bombings, in beatings, torture, and 
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jungle warfare, in exploitation, contempt, and 
shame. Human beings who torture nuns have 
deep wounds in their souls, wounds that are a 
down payment on freedom. And we, to whom 
the desperate cry, “Give me liberty, or give me 
death!” is a thunder in the blood, should not 
find this surprising. 

The immense convulsions of nations and peo- 
ples in our era are among the evidences that 
moved the great theologian Romano Guardini to 
warn that we are living through what he calls 
“the end of the modern world.”* He is per- 
suaded that the new era will be an immense 
threat to man, his personal existence, and his 
religious faith. Perhaps he may be right. At any 
rate, it is reasonable to maintain that gigantic 
forces are being unleashed, forces ideological 
and technological, that could smash the most 
precious treasures of Western civilization, har 
vested through 2,000 years of careful nurture. 
At any rate, too, is it not reasonable to agree 
that any emerging age is at best ambivalent, 
pregnant with both threat and promise 

We can with greater assurance affirm, I be 
lieve, that we are attending upon the dispersal 
through the whole inhabited world, through the 
totality of man, of the idea of freedom. This 
idea took its rise in the Incarnation of the Word 
of God, the Truth Who has made us free. The 
idea, as Lord Acton has affirmed, received im- 
mense secular impetus in the fourteenth cen- 
tury.” In succeeding ages it moved with great 
speed, with many false starts and many false 
turnings, into every order of Western civiliza- 
tion, into religious thought and discipline, into 
economic life, into the ground and structure of 
civil authority, into the schools and homes of 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL DECISIONS 
Mid-Year Meeting, October, 1960 


a) CPI rate to be restored when necessary. 

b) Discontinue the PROCEEDINGS of the 
annual conference. 

c) Add a September issue to the Catholic 
Library World to carry the proceedings of the 
annual conference. 

d) Resignation of Dr. Helen L. Butler as 
editor of the Catholic Supplement accepted. 

e) Free advertisement for Sister Regis’ book, 
Catholic Bookman’s Guide. 

f) Consider further the proposals of the dues 
structure committee. 

g) Resignation of Mr. Joseph Sprug from 
the Executive Council accepted. 

h) Rev. James V. O'Halloran, M.M., named 
national chairman of Catholic Book Week. 

i) Sister Eone, O.S.F., appointed chairman 
of the Awards Committee. 


Conference Meeting, April, 1961 


a) Resignation of Mr. Victor Schaefer from 
the Executive Council accepted. 

b) Appointment of Miss Dorothy L. Cromien 
to fill the unexpired term of Mr. Schaefer on 
the Executive Council. 

c) Determined the new dues structure for 
institutional and personal memberships. 

d) Accepted the budgets of the Central Of 
fice and the CPI-GCL office. 

e) Adopted a pension and _ hospitalization 
plan for employees of the Association. 

f) Appointed Brother Arthur L. Goerdt, 
S.M., as chairman of the Finance Committee 
to study the investment of CLA funds. 

g) Approved the extension of the boundaries 
of the Mid-South Conference. 

h) Approved the extension of the boundaries 
of the Western Pennsylvania Unit. 

i) Approved the pre-conference program for 
the 1962 Conference. 


EMILY JESSUP IS AWARDED THE 1961 
CLA LIBRARY SCHOLARSHIP 


Miss Emily Jessup, a senior student at Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, 
was selected from twenty-two applicants as the recipient of the 1961 CLA Li- 
brary Scholarship. The Scholarship Committee under the chairmanship of Mr. 
James V. Jones, chose Miss Jessup on the basis of her past academic record 
and her interest in library service. “I like books and people and wanted to do 
something about getting the two together,” was Miss Jessup’s reason for ap- 
plying for the scholarship. 


Miss Jessup is a history major and a library science minor. She is an active 
member of the Immaculate Heart College Student Body, a member of the Stu- 
dent Council and President of Chi Lambda Tau Sorority. Besides holding the 
offices of chairman and treasurer in her sorority, Miss Jessup has served as 
Junior Class Vice-President and Secretary of Phi Alpha Theta. 


The $600.00 graduate work scholarship will be used by Miss Jessup to obtain 
her Masters Degree in Library Science at Immaculate Heart College. The 
scholarship was presented formally at the Catholic Library Association’s an- 
nual conference in St. Louis. Miss Mary Jane Ryan of the Immaculate Heart 
College Library School faculty accepted the award for Miss Jessup. 


The Catholic Library Association extends to Miss Jessup sincere wishes for 
continued success in her future academic studies. 
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Committee Reports: A Digest 


ADVISORY COUNCIL MEETING 
Tuesday, April 4, 1961 


The meeting was opened with a prayer by 
Msgr. Kleinschmidt. Fr. Canfield introduced the 
Executive Secretary, Mr. M. Richard Wilt. 
Attention was called to the letter from Fr. Peter 
Thomas Rohrbach, O.C.D., which terminated 
the dealings concerning the rental of the Car 
melite property in Washington, D.C. 

The reports of the three booklists in process 
were given by the Committee Chairmen of the 


groups. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 
BASIC BOOKLIST 
MISS MIRIAM WESSEL 

This project of the Elementary School Library 
Section proposes a basic list of approximately 
1,500 titles. The titles will be. starred for first 
purchase recommendations, graded for various 
age groups, and will include the Dewey Clas 
sification number, as well as brief annotations. 


BASIC LIST FOR CATHOLIC HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


SISTER M. AGNES 

The High School list, analogous to the ALA 
Basic List, was begun in 1959.. It is to include 
all books which should be in every school library. 
Its specific function is to provide a core for a 
balanced collection. It will also serve as a first 
purchase list attempting to satisfy all needs and 
requirements. The list should appear by Christ 
mas, 1961, with supplementary lists to be pub 
lished periodically in order to keep it up to date. 


BASIC BOOKLIST FOR CATHOLIC 
COLLEGES 
BROTHER EDMUND JOSEPH 

This report is based on a questionnaire sub 
mitted to approximately 100 college libraries. It 
reflects the need and desire among Catholic 
college libraries for such a tool. It is concluded 
that a new list would be more desirable than 
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further supplements to Basic Books for Catholic 
Colleges. As a tool for book selection and cata 
loging, it would include out-of-print titles as 
well as those in print, and serve as a supple 
ment to other lists. The College and University 
Section, the inevitable users of the list, would 
be responsible for the undertaking, with the 
approval of the other sections of CLA. The re- 
port closed with the Committee Chairman’s sug 
gestion that the Section proceed toward the pub 
lication of the list. 

A question was raised by Mr. Willging con 
cerning the format of the lists. Each committee 
chairman reported that the format was the last 
thing to be considered and that most of the work 
had not yet reached that stage. 

In regard to the College list, Sister Helen re 
ported on the contacts with Mr. Robert Jordan, 
who is presently investigating the need for a 
new basic list for the Council on Library Re 
sources. Sister Helen reported that she has no 
actual or tangible items to report. She stated, 
however, that although Catholic participation in 
the CLR project had been suggested, it seemed 
unlikely that it would be sought. 

Mr. Willging requested that the relationship 
of these lists with the work of the National 
Catholic Education Association be clarified—and 
it was reported that the NCEA would sponsor 
the Elementary School Library List. 


REPORT OF THE DUES STRUCTURE 
COMMITTEE 
REV. CHARLES BANET, C.PP.S. 

Fr. Banet offered the findings of his commit- 
tee (see the CLW for May-June, 1961) and the 
proposals formulated to the Executive Council. 
All materials had previously been sent to the 
membership of the Advisory Council. Additional 
material based on the recent Office of Education 
Library Statistics was noted as confirming the 
earlier findings. Then Fr. Banet proposed that 
the flat rate structure of dues be maintained for 
all categories of membership except Institutional. 


He proposed that Institutional Memberships be 
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figured on a graded scale, based on expenditures 
for books, periodicals and related materials, and 
binding. He further proposed that Constituent 
memberships be dropped. Fr. Banet explained 
the opinion that a graded structure of dues 
would be more equitable. The larger libraries 
were reminded of their obligations in assisting 
to raise the standards and professional status of 
less fortunate libraries. 

Fr. Banet insisted at the beginning that he 
wished to discuss the structure and not the fee. 
He reminded the Council that any figures oc- 
curring in the report were used only for testing 
the validity of the suggested structure, and were 
not intended as recommendations. 

Despite this, a heated discussion followed. 

Fr, Colman Farrell, O.S.B.: ALA is the pro- 
fessional organization. CLA has functioned only 
to professionalize —it is a fringe organization, 
with ALA supplying all the necessary services. 
As a fringe organization, we should not raise 
dues to finance operations which are already 
provided by ALA. Actual finances can be cut by 
reducing duplicate operations and by becoming 
a unit of ALA. It is not evident that an increase 
in dues is necessary. CLA should coordinate and 
economize. 

Fr. Banet: CLA has an apostolate of its own. 
It performs a function for Catholic libraries in 
supplementing the work of ALA and other pro- 
fessional organizations. The goals of CLA are 
sufficiently clear and adequate to justify its ex- 
istence, but it can improve itself with proper 
professional attitudes toward its objectives. 

Mr. Trezza: CLA is not an appendage that we 
would be better off without. CLA has a place, 
and it has an obligation to exist. ALA wants to 
increase liaison with us. It wants to afhliate CLA 
along with other organizations. We need CLA. 
Its services have improved and increased in the 
past ten years and we must be organized to ob- 
tain those things which are necessary to the 
Catholic librarian. I do not agree with the dues 
structure of ten to fifty dollars, however. This 
asks too much of the larger libraries. I offer an- 
other graded scale of dues: 


$11.00 for Elementary Schools and Parish 
Libraries; 
$16.00 for High Schools, Hospitals, Minor 


Seminaries, and Junior Colleges; 


$21.00 for Colleges and Universities, Major 
Seminaries, and all others. 


Based on our present membership, this would 
give an annual income of $10,200. Accordingly, 
personal dues should also increase to $6.00, plus 
$1.00 for section dues. This would increase our 
personal dues income by $3,300. We would not 
lose memberships in the long run, but it would 
be necessary to settle the dues structure before 
a membership drive could bring in new mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Willging: We cannot discuss dues struc- 
ture divorced from the total budget picture. The 
budget has never been submitted to the assem- 
bly. 

Fr. Banet: To get back to Mr. Trezza’s plan. 
We cannot base our structure on his terminol 
ogy. Institutions are not always what they call 
themselves. There is a fairer, more equitable ba- 
sis for restructuring the dues. But let us return 
to the original proposal, which was that we dis- 
cuss only the graded scale of dues. We can dis- 
cuss the figures later. We merely advise a change 
in the structure of dues for Institutional Mem 
bership and the dropping of Constituent Mem- 
bership. 

Mr. Hart: As representative of a large library, 
I can go along with the more equitable distribu 
tion of dues structure, but what I find disturb 
ing is the discussion of technique divorced from 
purpose. What may the larger libraries except 
in return for the added cost of membership in 
CLA? What will all this added revnue be for? 

Fr. Banet: Let us realize that the dues struc- 
ture, established long ago, is inadequate. We 
must change this first. The budget for the next 
year has not yet been discussed. The change in 
dues structure is a different point. 

Mr. Trezza: Brother Arthur told us in his let- 
ter in the CLW what we would get. The finan- 
cial report is published every October. There is 
nothing secretive about our financial situation. 

Mr. Willging: Prove the need for more 
money! I have never seen a budget—just the 
report. No new money should be sought mere- 
ly for the operational services. What are the 
new services which we can expect? 

Mr. Hart: Let us emphasize the need here, 
not the technique for obtaining more revenue. 
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Mr. Wilt: The proposed increase in dues 
which the change of structure will bring is based 
on Brother Arthur's four-year plan as outlined 
in the CLW. We cannot do what he proposes 
on our present finances. Among the plans which 
will put an added strain on our finances are: 
the need of the sections for secretarial help to 
carry out better their increased work, and the 
plan for centralizing CLA headquarters. There 
is also the general increase in the cost of living. 

Mr. Willging: 1 am not satished with this 
argument. You fail to consider new memberships 
and the profits of CPI-GCL, as well as the 
money in reserve. 

Mr. Wilt: We can survive on our present 
budget, but our plans for the future necessitate 
more revenue. 

Mr. Willging: We cannot get the whole pic 
ture without a full budgetary accounting. 

Mr. Trezza: The budget is not the business of 
the general assembly. It is the business of the 
Executive Council, and we should abide by 
their findings. 

Mr. Schaefer: The dues structure must be dis- 
cussed in the context of the functions and pur- 
poses of the Association. It is unfair to raise the 
dues without considering the whole program. 
The expansion program requires a careful study 
by committees interested in the plans. We must 
not emulate ALA in the proliferation which has 
occurred in that organization. 

Fr. Banet: My proposal deals with the chang- 
ing of the structure of the dues scale. There is 
no question here of added revenue. It is the 
equity of the change which should be under 
consideration. The ultimate result will be the 
enabling of the Executive Council to obtain the 
added funds necessary to carry out the plans for 
the future. 

Fr. Hughes, §.S.]. (New Orleans): If we pro 
pose a change, let us know what the result will 
be. Equity seems to be the only result. What else 
will ensue? 

Fr. Banet: The change also enlarges the base 
for admission of new Institutional members, In- 
stitutions which now, and surely not later when 
dues are raised, cannot afford the higher fees. 

Bro, Arthur: There is no necessity to discuss 
the need for CLA at such a late date. There 
does seem to be some need for discussion con- 
cerning the necessity for new revenue. If not 
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this year, then we must surely look forward to 
future needs. We can go in the red for a few 
years, but our reserves will soon disappear. 

Mr. Cole: Speaking from the viewpoint of 
the Parish library, it would be valuable to re- 
structure the Institutional dues scale. The Par 
ish library is difficult to identify at present be 
cause all, or most of them, are enrolled in the 
CLA as personal members. 

Fr. Banet: Do you then second my proposal? 

Mr. Cole seconded the proposal to maintain 
the flat rate structure for all membership cate 
gories except Institutional, which would be 
based on a graded scale, this scale to be deter- 
mined by expenditures for books, periodicals, 
related materials, and binding. It was also moved 
and seconded that the Constituent membership 
category be dropped. 

Mr. Trezza: 1 am not in favor of limiting the 
manner of determining the graded structure. 
Please do not state specifically on what the scale 
is to be based. Let the Executive Council work 
that out. 

Father Banet stood on his motion. Mr. Trezza 
stated his request in the form of an amendment 
which was seconded by Mr. Willging. The 
amendment passed. 

The amended proposal was then passed by a 
majority of ayes. Very weak no's. 

Fr. Canfield summarized: 

1. All proposals were made known well in 
advance through the CLW,, letters, and the work 
of the Committee was done in a constitutional 
manner. 

2. We must face the fact of economic life— 
CLA needs more revenue. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
COMMITTEE 
WILLIAM A. GILLARD, CHAIRMAN 
The Committee reports progress. 
There will be great need for constitutional 
revision—as the following are put into effect: 
1. New Dues Structure; 

2. The Make-up of the Executive Council; 
3. The Responsibilities of the Executive Sec- 
retary (Section 18); 

4. The Combining of the Offices of the CPI 
and the GCL with those of the Executive Sec- 


retary in new headquarters. 
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UNIT COORDINATOR 
DOROTHY L. CROMIEN 

At the Unit Representatives meeting in New 
York in 1960 it was decided, with the later ap- 
proval of the Executive Council, to devote the 
next pre-conference, in St. Louis, to the forma- 
tion and administration of units. The Unit Co 
ordinator has been involved since the New 
York meeting in the voluminous correspond 
ence necessary for the planning and execution 
of this pre-conference. A total of twenty-eight 
people, geographically representative of the en- 
tire country, were finally selected as participants 
in the program, The response of the Unit Chair- 
men and their Executive Boards to the -request 
for appointed delegates to the pre-conference 
was, on a national scale, rewarding evidence of 
widespread interest. 

The Unit Coordinator has had no direct cor- 
respondence this year with any members in- 
quiring about, or planning, new units. Dupli 
cates of some correspondence conducted by the 
Executive Secretary were received. 

Twenty-five of the thirty-seven units returned 
the Annual Report forms from which a statis- 
tical summary was compiled for the information 
of all units and for National Headquarters rec- 
ords. 

During the next year it is hoped, as a result 
of the pre-conference, that new areas of action 
will be defined and the CLW will be more 
fruitfully used as a means of communication 
with the membership. 


SUMMARY OF 1961 UNIT REPORTS 

1. Reports were received from 25 of the 37 
units. 

2. Chairmen from 17 units and _representa- 
tives from others will attend the Annual Con- 


ference in St. Louis. 


3. Total number of sections with 25 units: 


College ..... 13 
High School .... 17 
Elementary ee 17 
Parish ee 10 
Hospital . 9 
Public 6 


Student Assistants 3 


4. Total number of general meetings: 


] . Six units 

2... ten units 

3... four units 

4... three units 
5. Total number of section meetings on dates 
other than general meeting days: 


College 13 
High School 27 
Elementary 2 
Parish 

Hospital 9 
Student Assistants 3 


Twelve units with college sections report 
no separate meetings of this section. It is 
assumed, from the way in which the ques 
tion was asked, that most sections meet for 
a portion of the general meeting day. 


6. Newsletters are published by 16 of the 
reporting units. These appear from one to four 
times a year. Nine units report no newsletter. 


7. In addition to dues, the following are re- 
ported sources of income for the units: 

Paid advertising in the Newsletter; 

Registration and exhibit fees at general 
meetings; 

Catholic Book Week Programs; 

Donations; 

Workshops; 

Book Fairs; 

(Approximately six units account for the 
above list). 


8. In addition to general announcements and 
Newsletter reminders, the following means of 
encouraging membership in the National Asso 
ciation are noted: 

National publications sold at unit meetings; 

Notice in Diocesan school bulletins; 

Active drives of Membership Chairmen and 

Diocesan Chairmen with the unit; 

Memberships held by the units for Bishops 


and Diocesan Superintendents of Schools. 


9. Almost all units report outstanding annual 
programs with excellent themes, good speakers, 
and large attendance. The following are espe- 
cially noted as “landmark” achievements for 
these units: 
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Mid-South Regional Conference 

Awarded first Bishops’ Library Medal to its 
Co-Founders; established, almost in their en 
tirety, two new units—Little Rock and Ra 
leigh; New Orleans Unit accepted active par- 
ticipation in Mid-South Regional activities; 
established Diocesan Chairmen; printed first 
Newsletters by offset, with pictures. 


Columbus 
Close cooperation of the Diocesan School Of 
fice; wide circulation of CBW materials at 
unit expense; donation of five volume set of 
Von Matt’s Saints Lives to Shrine Retreat 
House. 


Connecticut 
Workshop at Fairfield University. State De 
partment has asked for a second workshop in 

Book Fair in Bristol 


chairmanship of public librarian. 


another area. under 


Galveston-Houston 
Sponsored the Catholic Book Forum which 
now meets four times a year to discuss books 
of Catholic interest. 


Illinois 


As a first, and ‘successful, experiment, the 
general meeting was held in a Chicago hotel. 
It drew a large and interested group, while 
maintaining a professional atmosphere. Indi 
vidual section meetings, held at different dates 
in the Spring, now become work sessions and 
the theme and activity of the general meet 
ing can be instructional and inspirational. 


Michigan 
Development of Workshops. 


Nashville 
Movement to organize a city-wide student as 
sistants’ club. 


New England 
Members cataloged a library for the Good 
Shepherd Sisters. Successful Book Week pro 
gram. 
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New Orleans 
Two Workshops: Bookmending, and Book Se- 
lection Tools, “At our suggestion, many times 
give to the Superintendent, the theme of the 
Archdiocesan Teachers’ Institute was ‘Books— 
Library Resources—Education.’” 


Western New York 

Regional Catholic Book Week. Conference 
territory was divided into six regions and co- 
ordinators appointed for each region. Chair- 
men and their committees arranged all pro- 
gram details—the total attendance surpassed 
2,000. Completed Bibliography to accompany 
Social Studies Revised Curriculum, Grades 
5-8. 


Northern Ohio 
This revived and reorganized unit held a high- 
ly successful Twenty-fifth Anniversary Pro- 
gram in the Spring of 1961. 


Western Pennsylvania 
Catholic Press Month Luncheons were held 
in 1960 and 1961—speakers included Bishop 
John J. Wright and Professor Barry Ulanov. 


Philadelphia 
All-day Library Conference and Book and Au- 
thor Luncheon—Attendance: 904. A Book 


Week Poster Contest was held for the Dio- 
cesan High Schools. (Similar programs are 
reported by many units.) Book Fairs and Dis- 
plays. 


Southwest 
Author Luncheons. Recognition of High 
School Section on a par with other Diocesan 
Committees. 

Wisconsin 


Exchange Materials Project. 


CORRECTION 


In the review of GUIDE TO MICRO 
FORMS IN PRINT, on page 516 of the 
May-June issue of the Catholic Library 
World, the price was incorrectly given as 
$1.00—the correct price is $4.00. The edi- 
tor regrets the error. 
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JOINT COMMITTEE FOR VISITING 
FOREIGN LIBRARIANS 


REV. JAMES J. KORTENDICK, S.S. 


Background: 

Foreign visitors interested in librarianship are 
coming to this country in greater numbers each 
year. They include professional leaders, spe- 
cialists, practicing librarians, students, library 
trustees, government officials, and others who 
wish to see libraries and to meet librarians in 
this country. These visitors have a wide range 
of background and interests; they come under 
the auspices of a great variety of sponsors, or 
with no sponsorship. They come under a great 
variety of programs which include those of sepa- 
rate federal governments, international organiza 
tions, universities, and private groups. All too 
frequently they arrive with little or no advance 
notice. All too often the results have been lack 
of coordination, overlapping, and ultimate in- 
effectiveness. 

In order to provide the best climate for the 
visits of these foreign guests, and in order that 
we may in turn derive the greatest professional 
and national advantage from their visits, while 
they are here and after their return to their 
homelands, it is necessary that information be 
available concerning the identity of the visitors, 
their sponsors and the purposes of their visits, 
the times and places of their arrival, itineraries, 
etc. Such information is not always available. 


Purpose: 

To insure better communication concerning 
visiting foreign librarians, and to assist in mak- 
ing their visits more rewarding, the Joint Com 
mittee will: 

1. Work with national and local representa- 
tives in coordinating the existing pro- 
grams for guiding, advising, and provid- 
ing hospitality for foreign librarians and 
visitors interested in libraries; 

2. Establish and conduct a national center 
which will collect from all available 
sources and disseminate to local referral 
centers, or to other appropriate agencies, 
pertinent information regarding visits of 
groups and individuals interested in li- 
braries and librarianship in this country. 


As the representative of the CLA, I have at- 
tended three meetings thus far: the organiza 
tion meeting on January 16, 1961, at the Library 
of Congress; the second meeting at the ALA 
Mid-Winter Conference; and the third, a sub- 
committee meeting, held in my office at Cath- 
olic University on March 6, 1961. 

The Joint Committee under the general chair- 
manship of Helen Wessels, has been concerned 
first with the definition of goals, a survey of the 
problems, and the organization of sub-commit- 
tees, such as Finance, Housing Centers, and 
Materials. | have been appointed to the sub 
committee on Centers, which has among its re- 
sponsibilities the selection of centers (probably 
some 12 to 15) in the United States, working 
out plans of cooperation with other agencies, 
and the recommendation of libraries and librar- 
ians in those cities chosen as points of contact 
for receiving foreign visitors. 

Negotiations are under way for obtaining 
funds from a foundation for the operating costs 
of a central headquarters in Washington, D.C., 
and for the provision of a full-time staff. 

It has been recommended that the cooperat- 
ing associations consider the appointment of an 
alternate or second representative, preferably 
from a different section of the country, and in 
or near one of the cities chosen as a point-of- 
contact center. In addition to Washington, D.C., 
the following cities will be probably selected, 
since they are major ports of entry by air or sea: 
New York City, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Miami, 
New Orleans, Los Angeles, Seattle, Milwaukee, 
Dallas, and Phoenix, In appointing an alternate 
or second representative, | would suggest the 
selection of a librarian from the New York area, 
since some of the committee meetings are to be 


held there. 


POSITION OPEN 

Head Cataloger for University Library 
in Washington, D.C., to supervise 4 other 
professionals. Add 10,000 volumes per 
year. Salary depends on qualifications and 
experience. Faculty status includes edu- 
cational privileges for self and family; four 
weeks vacation. Apply to: 

Joseph E. Jeffs, Librarian, Georgetown 
University Library, 37th and O Streets, 
N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
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AID TO FOREIGN MISSIONS 
COMMITTEE 


EUGENE P. WILLGING 
To gain perspective for the sixties, we give a 
brief summary of significant developments in 
CLA’s activities in providing book aid for the 
missions: 


1954-1955: 

April—Establishment of the CLA committee; 
Eugene P. Willging appointed chairman. 

Book Drive Manual prepared and published 
in collaboration with the Catholic Students’ Mis 
sion Crusade. 

Campus book drives planned. 

Raphael Brown, of the Library of Congress, 
chosen as member of the committee. 

Mission book requests first centralized at the 
CSMC national office in Cincinnati. 


1955-1956: 

Establishment of working arrangement with 
the Asia Foundation’s Books for Asian Students 
Program to transport approved collections. 

First financial support from the CLA ($100), 
used for promotion and postage. 


1956-1957: 

Washington, D.C., book drive. 

Cooperation of the Thomas More Association 
in preparing paperback packets for the missions. 

CLA allocation ($500) for support of future 
operations. 


1957-1958: 

September—Establishment of the Mission Sec- 
retariat Library Committee national office, at 
the Catholic University of America Library. 

Rev. Arthur Brown, M.M., appointed to the 
committee. 

November—Special mission issue of the Cath 
olic Library World. 

National book drives sponsored by the CLA, 
CSMC, the National Federation of Catholic 
College Students, and the Society for the Propa 
gation of the Faith directors, in conjunction 
with Catholic Book Week. 

Successful Washington, D.C., area pilot drive. 

Catholic paperback titles lists published in the 
Catholic Library World—reprints made avail- 
able. 
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1958-1959: 

Extensive circulation of promotional materials 
and book drive instructions among organizations 
sharing interest in book aid to the missions. 


CLA appropriation ($500) to enable expand- 
ed operations. 

Enlarged program of mailing small book pack 
ages direct from MSLC with CLA funds sup- 
plying the most economical method of shipping 
in small quantities. 


1959-1960: 

Arrangement with CRS for restricted use of 
their shipping facilities. 

CLA Convention general and special sessions 
devoted to mission book aid. 

CLA allocation ($500) for continuing work. 


1960-1961: 

Objectives and methods for book aid present 
ed, and publicized more broadly through exhi- 
bits, talks, representation at CSMC and other 
conventions, and columns in the CLW and the 
Shield. 


Results and Promising Trends: 

Measured results and promising trends are 
shown in various areas: 

San Antonio’s CLA Unit continued its pro 
gram of redistribution of surplus books through 
the De Mazenod Scholasticate foreign mission 
program; 

Periodic renewed efforts of CLA unit chair- 
men and college librarians—St. Joseph’s College 
for Women; College of Notre Dame of Mary- 
land; Loretto Heights; Mt. Mercy; Albertus 
Magnus; Immaculata, Washington, D.C.; St. 
Joseph’s, Emmitsburg, Maryland, and Mary- 
wood—were the prominent examples reported; 

Seminaries, spurred by CSMC, actively en- 
gaged in book aid—St. Meinrad’s Minor Semi- 
nary: 22,000-25,000 books for Africa; St. John’s 
Seminary, Little Rock: Books for Latin Amer- 
ica; St. John Cantus Seminary Library: Books 
for the Philippines; 

Increasing numbers of individuals interested 
themselves in the apostolate of book aid, seek- 
ing “do-it-yourself” advice; 

Good publisher response in answering special- 
ized requests and support; 31 firms, cooperating 
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with the Thomas More Association, joined in an 
exhibit promoting more books for the missions, 
especially paperbacks; 

Nationwide effort directed by NFCCS-CURA 
among college units for aid to Asian institutions, 
especially Fu Jen University on Formosa; 

Sixty-six shipments from Catholic donors ap 
proved for transportation through the Asia 
Foundation between March, 1960, and February 
1961, amounting to 20,817 books and journals 
for the missions; 

One hundred and nine shipments, containing 
11,540 items, sent to the missions between April, 
1960, and March, 1961, from the Mission Secre 
tariat Library Committee—more than four-fifths 
of these effected through the use of CLA-provid 
ed funds for direct mailing; 

Increased activity at the national center was 
made possible by volunteer mission helpers, 
mainly CSMC Clerical Conference of Catholic 
University, and Library Science students lend 
ing their services more than 300 times, permitted 
the shipping of an average of 1,233 printed 
items each month during the current academic 
years. 


Recommendations: 

1. All CLA units should have as a continu- 
ing project the redistribution of surplus 
materials where they will be the most 
useful—in missions where printed matter 
is precious; 

2. Librarians in educational institutions of 
all levels, by means of a mission book 
barrel, or other methods, should keep 
faculty and students constantly aware of 
this phase of their responsibility to the 
missions—to share truth with love; 

3. Librarians should be ready to lend their 
technical assistance to CSMC or to any 
group collecting books, when their serv- 
ices are indispensable for the next steps 
of screening, sorting, and supervising 
shipments; 

4. CLA units should consider ways in 
which they can support individual col- 
lege and school librarians’ efforts in order 
to seek book aid projects completed; 

5. Librarians should be alert to claim for 
the missions any textbooks which are to 
be discarded when new or revised edi- 
tions are adopted; 
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6. Librarians should help to educate stu- 
dents in developing good judgment, to 
be selective by putting themselves in the 
place of the recipients when deciding 
what is acceptable for presentation to the 
missions, and in using standards that in- 
sure that the printed matter to be sent 
will be representative of religious truth, 
Christian thought, democratic ideals, lit- 
erary merit, scientific accuracy, and moral 
and aesthetic worth; 

7. The work of the Aid to Foreign Mis- 
sions Committee should be implemented 
by CLA’s continued support, so that 
through the central office impetus and 
guidance may be given to nationwide 
efforts to achieve in the sixties interna 
tional and supra-national effects in the 
mission books apostolate; 

8. St. Paul, patron of the apostolate of the 
written word, should be implored to aid 
us all, 


SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE 
JAMES J. JONES 

The duties of the Scholarship Committee, as 
noted in the CLA Handbook, consist of select 
ing the recipient of the annual scholarship grant 
through an evaluation of the applications re 
ceived. In past years the work of the Committee 
has been very simple since so few applications 
for the scholarship were received. This has led 
to an emphasis in past reports on the need for 
increased publicity regarding the program. Such 
urgings have born fruit, for this year there was 
a total of 22 applications received. 

The task of selection was an arduous one. The 
qualifications of the applicants were quite high, 
and there was evident need in each case. The 
only regret of the Committee is that it was not 
possible to award grants to more than one per 
son. The Committee eventually selected Miss 
Emily Jessup, a student at Immaculate Heart 
College, Los Angeles, California, as the winning 
candidate for 1961. This marks the first time in 
the history of the scholarship program that the 
award has been made to a lay person. 

The Scholarship Committee was gratified to 
see that a description of the scholarship was con 
tained in the 1960-61 CLA Handbook and 
Membership Directory. 
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It should also be pointed out once again that 
selection from such a large number of appli- 
cants is exceedingly difficult to accomplish by 
mail. There will undoubtedly be times in the 
future when the Committee will not be able to 
compromise opinions on the recipent of the 
award either by mail or by telephone, unless a 
copy of each application and supporting material 
is in the hands of each Committee member. 
Even then there may be times in the future 
when it may be necessary for the Committee to 
meet together in order to resolve their differ 
ences. In the event of such an impasse, it will 
not be possible to announce the awardee at the 
annual conference of the CLA. 


It has been the Committee's pleasure to serve 
during the tenure of Brother Arthur Goerdt, 
S.M., as President of the Catholic Library Asso 
ciation. In this report, the Committee wishes 
to express its thanks to Brother Arthur for his 
encouragement and assistance, and to express 
its regrets to the many excellent candidates for 
the award who necessarily had to be rejected. 


THE CATHOLIC BOOKLIST 
Sister Mary Reynoldine, O.P. 


As the central office of CLA has taken over 
the distribution of the Catholic Booklist, the 
financial statement will no doubt be made by 
the Executive Secretary. However, I can add 
that the editors of the various sections have 
been most cooperative and have made conscien- 
tious efforts to achieve a quality list represent 
ing the best that has been published within 
the year. 

Plans for the future call for the following 
changes: in the Young Adults Section Sister 
Mary Angela, 1.H.M., Immaculate Heart High 
School, Los Angeles, will select titles for girls, 
thus restricting Mr. John M. Grey-Theriot to 
titles for boys. 

The Reverend Thomas J. Bauer, M.M., Di 
rector of Maryknoll Publications, has taken 
over the section on Mission Literature formerly 
edited by the Very Rev. John J. Considine, 
M.M. 

A new editor for the Children’s Section will 
be announced shortly. 


1961 
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THE CATHOLIC SUPPLEMENT TO 
THE STANDARD CATALOG FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Dr. Helen L. Butler 
The 1961 annual of the Catholic Supple 


ment books and five 
pamphlets. Recent policies adopted for the 


includes seventy-nine 
Standard Catalog series are reflected here: All 
books are fairly entered now; authors’ names 
are as found on the title pages of their books, 
though the same author will be more fully iden 
tified if the subject of a book; authors’ vital 
dates and LC card numbers are now omitted. 
[his will make the compilation of the Diction 
ary Catalog easier in the future and remove 
the necessity of the compiler’s having access to 
the LC Catalog. On the other hand, the re- 
sulting library catalog will be less constant. 

The Committee for the Catholic Supplement 
was highly gratified by the gift of the H. W. 
Wilson Foundation to the Marywood Depart 
ment of Librarianship of $500.00, in memory of 
Sister M. Norberta, I.H.M., who for so many 
years catalogued the titles in the Supplement 
and compiled the Dictionary Catalog. The fund 
has been marked as the nucleus of a scholarship 
named for her. 

With the completion of the 1961 annual, 
the the 
scene, leaving the compilation to other hands. 


present committee withdraws from 
rhe chairman is deeply grateful for the years 
of loyal, helpful service the members of that 
committee have given. She is also keenly ap- 
preciative of the friendly help extended at all 
times by the staff of the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. For inclusion of the Supplement with the 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
over the past twenty years, the Association is 
indebted to the Company. Not only has uni- 
formity of cataloging practice thus been as- 
sured, but the major problems of printing, dis 
tribution and bookkeeping have been assumed 
by the Company. All of which has contributed 
very directly to the satisfactions the editor has 
found in working on the Supplement over the 
past decade. 


PARISH LIBRARY MANUAL 
$1.00 
CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Villanova, Penna. 
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BOOK FAIR COMMITTEE 
Sister M. Eone, O.C.F. 


ACTIVITY 


1. COLLECTION OF INFORMATION 
File of articles, newspaper clippings, pic- 
tures, programs, etc. 
File of interested persons. 
Questionnaire on school fairs. 
Letters to authors of articles on fairs. 
2. MATERIALS AND SERVICES 
SUPPLIED 
Books 
Folders of information on fairs for par- 
ishes, colleges, schools of nursing, ele- 
mentary and high schools. 
Recommendation of speakers. 
Posters, book jackets, material on authors. 
Editorial work on brochure for Pilgrim 
Book Society. 
3. PUBLICITY 
Promotion of an IMAGE BOOK FAIR in 
13 Catholic high schools in San An- 
tonio. 
Panel on Book Fairs at CLA Pre-Confer- 
ence. 
Reprints of articles on fairs distributed. 
Local and area fairs advertised in press. 
School fairs explained and promoted in 
conversation and talks. 
4. FAIRS SPONSORED 
Summer School for Teachers — High 
School (Paperback)—Elementary School— 
Alumnae Homecoming. 
5. Desirable Future Activity. 


DESIRABLE FUTURE ACTIVITY 
1. Additional committee members. 
2. Booth at national convention. 
3. Distribution of school fair questionnaire, 
possibly through Unit Newsletters. 
4. Manual on school book fairs. 
5. Means of interesting additional book job- 
bers and bookstores. 
6. Institutes on fairs at summer schools for 
teachers. 
. Cooperation with various Sections of CLA. 
8. Cooperation with other library organiza- 
tions, NCEA, Sister Formation Confer- 
ence, Children’s Book Council, American 
Book Publishers Council, ete. 
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CATHOLIC PERIODICAL INDEX— 
GUIDE TO CATHOLIC 
LITERATURE 


Rev. Fintan R. Shoniker, O.S.B. 


The matter in this Report is based on a 
meeting with some members of the Com- 
mittee in Washington, with some members 
of the Committee at Latrobe, with the ac- 
tion of the Executive Council at its Fall 
Meeting of 1960, and with conferences on 
five occasions with members of the CPI- 
GCL staff. Prior to its presentation at the 
37th Annual Conference in St. Louis the 
Committee will assemble to review the 
matter in this Report. The Annual Report 
of the Committee covers the fiscal year, 
July 1, 1960-June 30, 1961, and will ap 
pear in the October 1961 Catholic Library 
World. 


CATHOLIC PERIODICAL INDEX 

The Catholic Periodical Index, with its near 
ly 1500 subscribers, has maintained its publish 
ing schedule satisfactorily during the July 1960 
April 1961 period. Coverage of American and 
foreign periodicals has been in accordance with 
policies approved by the Executive Council 
upon recommendation of the CPI-GCL Com 
mittee and the vote of subscribers. 

Volume II of the CPl—covering the period 
from 1934-1938—was distributed to subscribers 
in September 1960. There are 370 remaining 
copies of Volume II available for sale at the 
Service Charge of 175 per cent of a current 
annual subscription, with the $25.00 minimum 
charge remaining the same. 

The financial record for Volume II is as fol- 


lows: 


Expenditures to June 30, 1960 $14,263.66 
Expenditures 7-1-60 - 2-28-61 17,937.36 
Total Expenditures $32,201.02 
Receipts to June 30, 1960 $29,058.00 
Receipts 7-1-60 - 2-28-61 1,530.00 


Total Receipts $30,588.00 
Remaining Stock—370 copies 
at $25.00 
each minimum $ 9,250.00 
Total Receipts and Remaining 
Stock $39,838.00 
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GUIDE TO CATHOLIC LITERATURE 

The Guide to Catholic Literature became the 
property of the Catholic Library Association 
with the publication of Volume 6 (1956-1959 
Although edited by Mr. Romig, its publication 
was the responsibility of the Association. It was 
distributed to subscribers with standing orders 
and made available for sale in July 1960. More 
than 800 copies have been sold to date. The 
printing and binding costs for Volume 6 were 
$10,941.13. Receipts on the sale of Volume 6 
to February 28, 1961 were $13,887.42. 

(It should be noted that the $10,941.13 ex 
pended by the Association does not represent 
the editorial costs of the publication, i.e., sala 
ries. ) 

Work on the 1960 Annual of the Guide to 
Catholic Literature was under the direction of 
Mr. Sprug, with the assistance of Mr. Joseph 
Placek who joined the staff in September 1960 
with the approval of the CPIL-GCL Committee. 
The 1960 Annual GCI 
and should be ready for distribution the first 


has been completed 


part of April. 

The 1960 Annual GCI 
book rather than the 6x9-inch book distributed 
by Mr. Romig. Although the price per page 
will not be changed by this slight increase in 
size, it is felt that the new format will make 
the book easier to handle, that the pages will 
stay open more easily, and that there will be a 


will be a 7x 10-inch 


saving in printing costs because of the addi- 
tional material that will be contained on each 


page. 
The Annual will contain about 275 pages 
with 15,000 entries (author, title and subject) 


for approximately 2,800 titles. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON CPI-GCL 
The results of the nearly 1500 questionnaires 
mailed to subscribers in May 1960 brought more 
than 500 responses as follows: 
1. Standing Orders for GCL— 
406 yes; 139 no 
. Include Foreign-Language Material— 
GPI—259 yes; 82 no; 199 indifferent 
GCL—288 ves; 59 no; 160 indifferent 


3. Include Reviews of Catholic Books— 


in both CPI and GCL = 225 
only in the CPI 216 
only in the GCI 110 
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4. Merged CPI-GCL—133 yes; 425 no 
5. Pre-1930 Volume of CPI- 
283 interested; 247 not 243 
will pre-subscribe; 216 will not pre 


interested; 
subscribe. 


Based on the results of this questionnaire, the 
Executive Council and the members of the 
CPI-GCL Committee authorized the continu 
ance of CPI and GCL as separate publications, 
the inclusion of foreign-language material in 
both, and the further exploration of the area of 
reviews of Catholic books in both publications, 
and the continued study of the potential of a 
Pre-1930 CPI volume. 


AUTHORITY FILE 

Upon the recommendation of Mr. Sprug, the 
Executive Council authorized the establishment 
of an Authority File and the expenditure of 
funds necessary for it about two years ago. In 
1959-1961 a beginning was made on the Au 
thority File. It is kept in two parts: (1) a file 
of personal and corporate names is kept on 
3x5 cards; (2) a loose-leaf edition of subject 
headings and cross references has been made 
and this is currently being retyped. It contains 
about 8,000 entries. 


PROMOTION 

The CPI continues to add subscribers in a 
very representative manner. The current list Cas 
of February 28, 1961) numbers 1,515, repre 
senting a net increase of 65 subscribers since 
June 30, 1960. 

The GCL standing orders now number 681 
as of February 28, 1961), representing a net 
increase of 74 standing orders since June 30, 
1960. 

On a part-time basis Mr. O'Keeffe has been 
able to circularize potential CPI and GCL sub 
scribers, and has placed advertisements in the 
Catholic Library World, the CLA. Proceedings 
and the CLA Handbook. The CPI quarterly 
issues and the Catholic School Journal have 
also carried ads for the GCL. 

Because of the pressure of work associated 
with Mr. O’Keeffe’s dual 
Editor-Business Manager for the CPI-GCL op 
eration, the strong recommendation of the CPI 


GCL Committee that CPI subscribers be can 


role as Assistant 
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vassed monthly for standing orders for the 
GCL has not been carried out to date. It is felt 
that CPI subscribers represent the highest po- 
tential market for standing order subscriptions 


for GCL. 


OFFICE ACCOMMODATIONS 

The Committee had hoped that by the time 
of this Report that centralized quarters for all 
operations of the Catholic Library Association 
would have been found and that the CPI-GCI 
operations would be located in these quarters. 
However, this has not been possible up to date. 

Members of the Committee and the. staff 
have explored various possibilities for both cen 
tralized CLA quarters and for separate CPI 
GCL quarters during the past nine months. The 


Executive Council has authorized the rental of 


office space for CPI-GCL, if a centralized CLA 
office is not obtained. The Executive Council 
has also authorized the purchase of necessary 
equipment to furnish the CPI-GCL offices. At 
the present time the current quarters at Catholic 
University are practically on a month to month 
basis and a move elsewhere must be expected 
within the next few months. 


STAFF 

The Editor of CPI-GCL is now working with 
two Assistant Editors, one for CPI and one 
for GCL, The CPI Assistant Editor also serves 
part-time as Business Manager for both CPI and 
GCL. The clerical staff has been augmented 
as far as facilities are available for working, but 
ample quarters and adequate salary schedules 
should permit the hiring of full-time clerical 
staff members to carry on the operations more 
efhciently. An evaluation of the number of 
full-time employees needed for the CPI-GCI 
production can only be made after CPI-GCL 
has had an opportunity to function in adequate 
quarters for a normal period of time. 


AGENDA FOR CPI-GCL COMMITTEE 
MEETING AT ST. LOUIS 

1. Consideration of the results of the May 
1960 Questionnaire. 

2. CPI current rates and increased produc- 
tion costs. 

3. GCL and its four-year production costs. 


4. GCL on a four-year annual payment plan. 


5. GCL promotion. 


6. CPI-GCL staff salary scale, pensions, hos- 
pitalization. 

7. CPI-GCL Financial Statement 1960-1961. 

8. CPI-GCL Budget 1961-1962. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION— 
CPI SUBSCRIBERS— 
GCL STANDING ORDERS 


CPI GCL 
Alabama 7 
Arizona 6 2 
Arkansas 5 2 
California 104 47 
Colorado 12 6 
Connecticut 22 13 
Delaware 3 
District of Columbia 36 16 
Florida 5 5 
Georgia 3 5 
New York 195 9 
North Carolina 3 + 
North Dakota 8 2 
Ohio 85 43 
Oklahoma 5 2 
Oregon 15 9 
Pennsylvania 104 42 
Rhode Island 8 3 
South Carolina 2 
South Dakota 5 
Tennessee 8 3 
Texas 31 9 
Utah 3 l 
Vermont 6 
Virginia 1] 6 
Washington 24 9 
West Virginia 5 + 
Wisconsin 68 32 
Wyoming l 
Puerto Rico 4 ] 
Canada 37 33 
Australia 2 2 
Belgium | 
Brazil ] ] 
Chile ] 
Cuba ] 
Georgia 3 ] 
Hawaii 5 3 
Idaho ] 
Illinois 121 50 
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Indiana 32 13 
lowa 45 17 
Kansas 24 7 
Kentucky 30 10 
Louisiana 20 12 
Maine 5 l 
Maryland 30 16 
Massachusetts 59 28 
Michigan 73 26 
Minnesota 53 19 
Mississippi + | 
Missouri 52 23 
Montana 9 
Nebraska 13 7 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 9 
New Jersey 5] 22 
New Mexico 3 
Denmark l 
England 4 7 
France l 
Germany 
India 2 2 
Ireland 3 6 
Italy and Vatican 7 3 
Japan 2 3 
Netherlands l 2 
New Zealand 2 | 
Philippines 10 + 
Poland 
South Africa 2 
Spain ] 
Switzerland l 2 
West Indies ( Brit.) ] 
LISSR 

TOTAL (2-28-61 1515 681 


DEWEY DECIMAL 
CLASSIFICATION COMMITTEE 
Rev. Thomas R. Leigh, S.S. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Preparation of an alternative classification for 
Philosophy and Religion suitable for Catholic 
libraries, involving different order of classes, 
different headings, and different subdivisions 
than those appearing in Edition 16. 

Appointment of a full-time paid expert on 
classification in these areas to develop this al- 


ternative and to maintain liason with the DC 


office. 
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SUGGESTED ORDER FOR AN 
ALTERNATIVE CLASSIFICATION: 


100’s Philosophy: 

Logic, merely a philosophical tool, should 
precede any of the branches of Philosophy. 
Epistemology should precede Metaphysics. On- 
tology is the most general and basic branch of 
Metaphysics. Cosmology, the Metaphysics of 
the material world, would probably come next, 
followed by Rational Theology, the Metaphys- 
ics of God, and Rational Psychology, the Meta- 
physics of man, to which somehow Experi- 
mental Psychology should be subjoined. After 
Metaphysics would follow its applications, Eth- 
ics, Esthetics, and the science of Values, Finally, 
room must be left for the writings and the his- 
tory of philosophy. One way in which this 
order could be translated into a scheme of 
major classes might be: 

100 Generalities 

110 Preparatory Disciplines 

111 Logic 
115 Epistemology 

120 General Metaphysics Cincluding On- 

tology ) 

130 Special Metaphysics: Cosmology 

140 Special Metaphysics: Natural Theol- 

ogy 

150 Special Metaphysics: Rational Phychol- 

ogy 
160 Experimental Phychology 
170 Applied Metaphysics 
171 Ethics 
175 Esthetics 
I8C Ancient Philosophy and Medieval Phi- 
losophy 


190 Modern Philosophy 


200’s RELIGION: 

First should come the two sources of Revela- 
tion, Scripture, and Tradition, then the con- 
tent of revelation (Dogmatic Theology), the 
consequences of revelation (Moral Theology), 
the custodian and repository of revelation, (the 
Church, including Apologetics and the nature 
of the Church); the Church might then be con- 
sidered first in its power to sanctify, including 
the Liturgy, Mass, 
prayer and Ascetical and Mystical Theology. 


Sacraments and pri vate 
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CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


qnnounces 


the publication and sale of Volume 6 (1956-1959) of the GUIDE 
TO CATHOLIC LITERATURE. As in past cumulations of this 
standard Catholic reference work, Volume 6 gives author, subject 
and title entry for many thousands of books by Catholic authors or 
of Catholic interest. Complete descriptive notes, prices and pub- 
lishers as well as biographical information are provided. Volume 
6 represents a cumulative work of four years under the Editorship 
of Mr. Walter Romig, of Detroit. 


This latest GUIDE compilation is bound in blue Du Pont 
Pyroxylin impregnated cloth produced by letter press and is avail- 
able from the Catholic Library Association for $17.50. Previous 
(back) Volumes of the GUIDE are also available as listed below. 
Please address all new orders to: 


GUIDE TO CATHOLIC LITERATURE 
Catholic Library Association 
620 Michigan Avenue N.E. 
Washington 17, D.C. 


1888-1840 (Volume 1, 1240 pages) $20.00 
1940-1944 (Volume 2, 629 pages) 10.00 
1944-1948 (Volume 3, 647 pages) 15.00 
1948-1951 (Volume 4, 1018 pages) 15.00 
1952-1955 (Volume 5, 774 pages) 15.00 
1956-1959 (Volume 6, 725 pages) 17.50 


TOTAL SET PRICE $92.50. 


Catholic Library Association 
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Next the Church’s power to rule might be 
treated, including its organization and its law. 
Then might come the Church’s power to teach, 
including Pastoral Theology, Homiletics, Mis 
siology, Catechetics, and Catholic Action. Fin 
ally there would be Church History, including 
biography. Translated into numbers that might 
look something like this: 


200 Generalities 


210 Bible 


Sources 
220 Tradition, Patrology, f 
Church writers 
Revelation 


230 Dogmatic Theology—Content of Revela 
tion 
240 Moral Theology—Consequence of Reve 
lation 
250 The Church in general—Repository of 
Revelation 
251 Apologetics 
255 Nature of the Church, De Ecclesia 
260 The Church and the Means of Salva 
tion. Its Power to Sanctify 
261 Liturgy. Mass, Sacraments. Public 
Prayers 
265 Private Prayers. Ascetics. Mystical 
Theology 
270 The Church—its organization. Power to 
Rule. 
271 Church organization, Hierarchy. Re- 
ligious orders. 
275 Church law 
280 The Church—its methods. Power to 
Teach. 
281 Pastoral theology. Homiletics. Mis- 
siology. Priestly Apostolate. 
285 Catechetics. Catholic Action. Lay 
Apostolate. 
290 Church History, including ecclesiastical 
geography, directories and statistics, and 
biography Cincluding lives of the Saints). 


ELECTION RETURNS COMMITTEE 
Sister M. Ligouri, C.S.J. 

Members who served on the Committee 
were: Brother Norbert, F.S.C., De LaSalle 
High School; Sister Ellen Patricia, S.L., Loret- 
to Academy. 
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The Committee met at the College of St. 
Teresa, on March 7, and counted the ballots 
cast for ofices in The Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation. 

Results of the election were sent to Mr. M. 
Richard Wilt, the Executive Secretary. 

The Committee suggests that future printed 
ballots be of envelope size with only one fold. 
This will eliminate time spent uselessly in un- 
folding oversize ballots. 


MATHEW CAREY BICENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION COMMITTEE 
Miss Jane Hindman 
The Carey Bicentennary aroused interest all 
over the country. Requests for information and 
material came in from Florida, California, South 
Carolina, Michigan, Alabama, New Jersey and 


New York. 
THE INVITATION COMMITTEE 


Under the chairmanship of Miss Loretta Mc 
Connell, the committee addressed and mailed 
invitations to all whose names were submitted 
to them. 

Miss Theresa Rider mailed 300 invitations to 
members of the American Catholic Historical 
Society. 

The Catholic 
1,000 invitations. 

In all, 2,000 invitations were issued. 

The committee consisted of Miss McConnell, 
Miss Garvin, Miss Rigney and Advisers Mr. 
Hudson and Dr. Shyrock. 


Library Association mailed 


THE MASS COMITTEE 
Rev. Bartholomew Fair, Chairman, made ar- 
rangements with Rev. Wm. Kelly, Pastor of 
Old St. Mary’s, for a High Mass to be sung on 
Tuesday, January 28, 1960 at 5:30 p.m. 
The officers were: 
Rev. Raymond J. Teller, Celebrant 
Rev. Charles A. Woods, Deacon 
Rev. Charles J. Siegle, Subdeacon 
Rev. Bartholomew F. Fair, Master of Cere 
monies 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John G. McFadden preached 
the sermon; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles B. Mynaugh 
attended as Cardinal O’Hara’s personal repre- 
sentative. The Choir of St. Mary Magdeleine de 
Pazzi’s Church sang the Mass. Approximately 
300 persons were in attendance. 
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OTHER CELEBRATIONS 

Rev. Raymond J. Teller spoke on Mathew 
Carey at the Catholic Author Luncheon held at 
the Bellevue Stratford Hotel on February 20, in 
Philadelphia. 

Rev. Eugene F. J. Maier, Rector of St. Cal- 
listus Church, delivered a lecture on Mathew 
Carey on February 25, 1960, at the American 
Catholic Historical Society, 715 Spruce St., Phil- 
adelphia. 

Miss Jane Hindman talked on Carey at the 
Friends of Library meeting at Holy Family 
College, February 28, 1960, in Philadelphia. 

The following were not sponsored by the 
committee, but were sparked by them: 

Speech on Mathew Carey by Miss Katha- 
rine N. Bradford at the Colonial Dames on 
February 16. 

Special mention of the Carey Bicentennial 
by Frederic Melcher at Carey-Thomas Award 
Luncheon in New York on January 7. 

Attention called to the Carey birth date by 
Frederic Melcher at the Grolier Society, New 
York, on January 28. 

Honor paid to Mathew Carey at the Spring 
Meeting of the Buffalo Unit of the Catholic 


Library Association, March 12. 


EXHIBITS 

Miss Rosemary Redmond, Chairman, Miss 
Ellen Shafer, Mrs. N. Gode, Miss Margaret 
Kairer. Window displays were placed in the 
Catholic Information Center and Fidelity-Phila- 
delphia Bank. 

The Free Library had a display in the lobby 
of the Logan Square Library. Ridgeway Branch 
of the Library Company had an outstanding 
display. The American Catholic Historical So- 
ciety displayed a number of the rare Carey items 
housed in the St. Charles Seminary. 

Other exhibits were held at schools and col- 
leges and branch libraries. 


POSTERS 

Chairman: Miss Jane Hindman; members: 
Miss Catherine Kennedy, Miss Margaret Kairer, 
Miss Nancy Rigney, Miss Nina Halvey. 

One hundred posters were distributed to the 
Free Library and branches, colleges and schools 
and through the Walnut St. and Chestnut St. 
Business Men’s Association. 

A reproduction of the poster was printed in 


the Publisher's Weekly. 
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Posters were sent as far as Florida, Michigan 


and New York. 
RADIO 


Miss Kay Burns, Chairman. Interview of Mr. 
Lea Hudson and Miss Hindman by Frank Ford 
on WPEN Tuesday, January 26. Interview of 
Mr. Lea Hudson by Ralph Collier, WCAU, 
January 26. 

Spot announcements on January 26, 27, 28 
on stations WRCV, WCAU, WEIL. 

Rev. Raymond J. Teller spoke on Mathew 
Carey over station WNAR, Norristown, on 


Sunday, March 27. 


CORRECTION 

The Editor—We have received the tear- 
sheets from the May-June issue of the 
Catholic Library World, page 521, with 
the review of the HISTORY OF WEST 
ERN MUSIC, We knew it to be a valu- 
able book and hoped others would agree, 
but surely you’ve overdone it a little? We 
doubt that even the most lavishly endowed 
—let alone the modest libraries—would be 
willing to pay $81.95 for the book. It may 
well be worth it but we've decided to ask 
only $8.95 .. . a notable saving, you will 
agree. 

We would appreciate a correction—your 
publication reaches a most substantial sec 
tion of the audience for this book and we 
would hate to have your readers reluctant 
ly decide it was beyond their budgets. 

Sincerely, 

Anne Gorman 

W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 
Publishers 

55 Fifth Avenue 


New York 3, New York 


MEMO FROM THE 
ADDRESSOGRAPH DEPARTMENT 

Anyone sending a change of address 
or a change of personnel for any of 
the mailing lists is asked to include the 
old address or the name of the former 
administrator, supervisor or director, 
whichever may be the case. This will 
facilitate the rapid handling of the 
change and enable you to receive all 
mail promptly. 
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BROCHURE 
Rev. Raymond J. Teller, Chairman; Com 
mittee: Miss Margaret Kairer, Miss Jane Hind- 
man distributed: 
1000* Catholic Library Association 
800 Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
500 Free Library 
500 Fidelity-Philadelphia Bank 
300 American Catholic Historical Society 
100 Lea & Febiger 
100 American Philosophical Society 
700 Miscellaneous distribution 
1000 History teachers through American 
Catholic Historical Society 
5000* 
* One thousand purchased and distributed by 
Catholic Youth Organization. 


MAGAZINE PUBLICITY 

Miss Jane Hindman, Chairman; Miss Teresa 
Rider, Mr. A. Trezza. Articles appeared in: 
Catholic Library World, January, 1960; Febru- 
ary, 1960; Philadelphia Newsletter C.L.A., De 
cember, 1959, January, 1960; Bulletin Special 
Libraries Council of Philadelphia and vicinity, 
January, 1960; America, February 20, 1960, 
February 27, 1960; Publishers Weekly, Feb 
ruary 8, 1960; Library Journal, January 15, 


1960. 


CORRECTION 


The editor wishes to call your attention 
to a compositor’s error in Mr. Gerard J. 
Dalcourt’s review of John Herman Ran- 
dall’s_ Aristotle (Columbia University 
Press, 1960). Mr. Dalcourt’s meaning was 
badly distorted by the omission of two lines 
in the next-to-last paragraph of the review. 
The paragraph should have read as fol- 
lows: 

The features of Randall’s presenta- 
tion stem mostly from his attempt to 
make Aristotle out as an early expo- 
nent of pragmatism and process phi 
losophy. Thus he says that for Aris- 
totle only motion can be an agent 
Cpp. 99, 128, 133). He translates 
energeia as “activity” instead of “ac- 
tuality” Cp. 130). He maintains that 
Aristotle did not admit universal moral 
laws (p. 268). 


We regret the error. 
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NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 
Mr. Owen Hunt, Chairman; Miss Kathleen 
Molz. 


Catholic Standard and Times, January 22, 
1960, January 29, 1960; Olney Times, January 
28, 1960; Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, Janu 
ary 23, 1960, February 26, 1960; Philadelphia 
Inquirer, January 28, 1960; Philadelphia Daily 
News, January 28, 1960; Mayfair Times and 
Frankford Breeze; Denver Register, February 
21, 1960; The Voice (Miami) February 19, 
1960; Irish Independent (Dublin), March, 
1960. 


FINANCES 


Miss Jane Hindman, Chairman; members, 


Mr. Owen Hunt, Mr. John O’Brien. 


RECEIPTS 

Lea & Febiger $100.00 
Catholic Library Association 100.00 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 150.00 
Donation—Mrs. Gode 20.00 

$350.00 
Posters $ 62.40 
Invitation 49.40 
Postage 20.10 
Brochures 108.10 
Art Work 50.00 

$370.00 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Miss Dorothy L. Cromien 


The Membership Committee has been in- 
active this year. Recommendations made last 
year for the printing of some interesting bro- 
chures, to be worked out by the Membership 
Committee, were not pursued by the Chairman 
in view of this year’s change in the Head- 
quarters staff. 

The appointment of the same person to be 
Unit Coordinator and Membership Chairman, 
while theoretically sound, is not practically 
feasible. An active membership program has 
been neglected this year by the inability of 
the present incumbent to perform both func- 
tions. It is recommended that these offices be 
separated, but that the Unit Coordinator work 
closely with the Membership Chairman. 
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NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE 
Brother A. F. Thomas, F.S.C.H. 


The results of the work of the Nominating 
Committee for 1961 are already known through 
the slate which has been offered to members of 
the Association. | would wish at the outset to 
thank the nominees for their cooperation and 
willingness to serve the Association and to com- 
mend the other members of the Committee for 
their collaboration in selecting nominees. These 
committee members were: Reverend Martin Pe- 
terson, C.M.; Sister M. Reynoldine, O.P.; Miss 
Mary Alice Rea; and Mr. Bernard Dollen. The 
Committee met in New York during the 1960 
National Conference and made plans to sub- 
mit to the chairman their own choices of nomi- 
nees for each office. Most of the names which 
were eventually submitted had been discussed 
during the New York meeting so that in the 
names submitted by the committee there was 
evident agreement, although no final decision 
on nominees made at the New York meeting. 

The work of the chairman was facilitated by 
the fact that perspective nominees, when in- 
formed by him of their selection, expressed a 
humble readiness to accept responsible positions 
in the Association. 

Nominations for CLA officers for 1961 were: 

Vice-President: 

Mr. William Gillard 
Mr. John Grey-Theriot 

Executive Council: 

Reverend Redmond Burke, C.S.V. 

Reverend Nicholas J. McNeil, S.J. 

Miss Anna L. Manning 

Miss Margaret Mary Henrich 
Office vacated by Mr. Joseph Sprug: 

Sister M. Berenice, R.S.M. 

Sister M. Avelina, C.S.C. 


PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


Sister Helen, S.N.D. 


The Professional Relations Committee met at 
Trinity College on May 3, 1960. Present at 
that time were:Rev. Wm. J. Dunne, S.J., As- 
sociate Secretary, College and University De- 
partment; Rev, O'Neil C. D'Amour, Associate 
Secretary, School Superintendents’ Department; 
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Rev. Richard J. Mulroy, O.Praem., Associate 
Secretary, Secondary Schools; Sister M. Rich- 
ardine, B.V.M., Associate Secretary, Elemen- 
tary Schools; Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., Execu- 
tive Secretary, Sister Formation Section; Sister 
M. Germaine, $.S.M., St. John’s Hospital, Tul- 
sa, Oklahoma; Miss Margaret Martignoni, De- 
partment of Library Science, Catholic Univers- 
ity. Special Consultant: Rev. Andrew Bou- 
whuis, S.J., St. Peter's College, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

Absent: Rev. Cyril Dukehart, $.S., Associate 
Secretary, NCEA Seminaries; Rev. Theophil 
Mierzwinski, St. Thomas Seminary, Bloom- 
field, Connecticut; Sister Jane Marie, C.D.P., 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Discussion at the meeting centered on _pos- 
sible fields of interest common to NCEA and 
CLA and it was agreed that at the present time 
standards for libraries at all levels were of ut- 
most importance. The AASL Standards for 
School Library Programs had not yet been pub- 
lished, but Father Bouwhuis led a discussion 
of the content and means of implementation of 
these standards. 

At the meeting copies of the Standards for 
College Libraries were given to all those inter- 
ested in that level. After the meeting copies of 
the Standards for School Library Pragrams 
were sent to Father D’Amour, Father Mulroy, 
and Sister Richardine, and those for junior col 
lege libraries were sent to Sister Emil and to 
Father Dunne. 

Discussion brought out the need for a highly 
selective list for Sisters Colleges, As a result, the 
Trinity College faculty prepared lists of basic 
books in the various subject fields, and these lists 
were multilithed for the Superiors of religious 
communities, to whom 600 copies were dis 
tributed through the NCEA Sister Formation 
Conference, in January of 1961. With them 
went copies of a list of books for college stu- 
dents reading. This was compiled at St. Joseph 
College, Emmitsburg. Buying information was 
supplied at Trinity College and the lists were 
multilithed here. 

It was agreed at the meeting that one of the 
most fruitful methods of establishing contact 
between educators and librarians is through 
their respective newsletters. Therefore, chair- 
men of all CLA sections and editors of news- 
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letters were asked to send suitable materials to 
the executive secretaries of the various NCEA 
sections. These same secretaries had agreed at 
the Trinity meeting to submit any items they 
would like carried in the CLA newsletters. It 
is difficult to be sure just how much actual ex 
change has been made, but Father Mulroy of 
the High School Department has been particu- 
larly cooperative in including news items in his 
newsletter. Sister Jane Marie has corresponded 
directly with him on this matter. 

Father Mulroy also called the Chairman of 
the Professional Relations Committee several 
times for information and help on library mat- 
ters. His letters of appreciation expressed genu 
ine gratitude for what he termed, “Professional 
knowledge of a field in which the NCEA 
office would not have been able to give adequate 


assistance. 


Possibility of interchange of programs at the 
annual conventions of NCEA and CLA is not 
very promising. A suggestion that has been 
made and on which I should like an opinion 
of Council is that a letter be sent to unit chair- 
men some time either during the late spring 
or early fall suggesting that they make an effort 
to contact the educational associations, diocesan 
or local, in their areas to have library speakers 
on the program. In many parts of the country 
this has already been done and it is a very ac 
ceptable suggestion now that the new stand 
ards for school libraries are so much in the edu 
cational forefront. 


Sister Jane Marie is once again combining 
the display materials of CLA with the AASL- 
NCEA liaison at the Easter Convention of 
NCEA. At the time this report was prepared 
she was not certain whether she would use the 
Bowker or Wilson booth, or some other, but at 
least the exhibit will be there with a librarian 
in charge, 

It is with deep regret that | include in this 
report the notice of the deaths during the past 
vear of two members of the Committee. Rev. 
]. Cyril Dukehart, $.S., died suddenly during 
the summer and Sister Germaine, $.S.M., died 
in October. Both contributed greatly to the work 
of education and Sister Germaine, in particular, 
was a powerful force in the advancement of 
hospital libraries and the training of hospital 
librarians. They will be greatly missed in the 
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work of this Committee, as in the wider field 


in which they were so generously active. 

During the CLA convention of Easter week, 
a meeting has been arranged for as many mem 
bers of the CLA representatives on the joint 
Committee as can be present. 

Once again | point out the difficulty of fre 
quent meetings of a geographically diversified 
group. Most of the Committee's work has been 
done by correspondence. Perhaps this disadvan 
tage is offset by the greater breadth of interest 
attained by representation from many areas of 
the country. 

Suggestions are solicited for needed or de 


sirable projects. 


1961 CONFERENCE PROGRAM 
Rev. Fintan R. Shoniker, O.S.B. 


Theme and Meeting with Chairmen 


The Executive Council during the New York 
Conference approved the theme (after the dele 
tion of one word) and its outline suggested by 
the Program Chairman: “Charting Truth: The 
Function of the Catholic Library.” The theme 
was announced at the Business Session in New 
York and the Chairman met with the 1961 
chairmen of Sections immediately afterwards. 
An evaluation was made of the 1960 Conference 
Program, consideration was given to suggestions 
received from Conference delegates and exhibi 
tors, and the duties of each Chairman for the 
1961 Conference were outlined. The Program 
Chairman stressed the necessity of planning the 
1961 Program as soon as possible and urged the 
various Chairmen to contact their speakers at 
the earliest moment. 


September Reminder 


September 14, 1960 letters were sent to all 
Chairmen of Sections, and to the Unit Co- 
ordinator responsible for the Pre-Conference 
on September 21. They were reminded that the 
deadline for the copy on their programs for the 
December Catholic Library World was October 
5, and that final copy for the complete program 
in the February Catholic Library World was 
due December 5. Each Chairman was sent (1) 
the 1961 Conference Schedule; (2) the 1961 
Conference Theme with its potential outline; 
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(3) the 1960 Conference Program Chairman’s 
Report to the President. 


Correspondence relative to the Conference 
was received from the Chairman of the Local 
Arrangements Committee beginning in August 
and continuing throughout the months prior to 
the Conference. “The Conference Code” was 
suggested as the norm to be followed in contact- 
ing the Program Chairman on matters pertain- 
ing to his duties. 


Opening Session and Luncheon Speaker 


A clerical speaker for the Opening Session 
had been tentatively contacted in June and the 
Luncheon Speaker was approached through an 
intermediary during the summer and extended 
a formal invitation on September 27. With the 
acceptance of the Luncheon Speaker on Sep- 
tember 30, the Chairman felt that the speaker 
for the opening session should be a layman. 
This decision presented a number of problems 
in making overtures to nationally known figures 
through intermediaries and directly by tele- 
phone and mail. Various members of the CLA 
had suggested a particular speaker for both the 
New York and the St. Louis Conferences, and 
after hearing him in January, the Chairman 
approached him as a tentative Opening Ses- 
sion speaker. Finally receiving a letter of regret 
from a national author—who had mislaid the 
invitation for some weeks—arrangements were 
made by telephone and confirmed for the Open- 
ing Session speaker. 


Fall Section Responses 
The October 15 deadline produced more re- 


sponses from Section Chairmen than did the 
October 1 deadline in 1959. Some presented 
complete programs at that time. More came 
through in November, December and January. 
Fortunately the deadline for the February CLW 
was extended through the graciousness of the 
Editor and it carried almost a complete outline 
of the Conference Program. A schedule for the 
specific duration of all activities was submitted 
to the Executive Secretary for the inclusion of 
meeting rooms before it was sent to the printer 
for the 1960 Program distributed to all regis- 
tered at the Conference. 


Other Chairmen Contacted 


The Program Chairman for the second year 
inadvertently failed to contact Chairmen for the 
various religious orders conducting meetings at 
the Conference until after January 1961 had 
been well along. Fortunately telephone calls and 
letters produced the names of those responsible 
and it was possible in almost every case to in- 
clude these in the February CLW. The same 
was true with Adult Services. However a ‘phone 
call to Massachusetts brought word that the 
program was almost complete and it arrived 
ten days later. 


Additional Material 


Biographical material and photos of the 
Luncheon Speaker were secured and dispatched 
in accordance with the “Code,” and a biographi- 
cal sketch of the Opening Session speaker was 
compiled and dispatched. The latter also prom- 
ised to mail the Local Publicity Chairman and 
the Executive Secretary the required photos. 
Both speakers indicated that they would not 
have prepared copies of their addresses and re- 
quested that tape recordings be used for the 
Proceedings. 


Copies of the complete program—revised and 
revised and revised—were retyped and sent to 
the President, Vice-President, Executive Secre- 
tary, Local Arrangements Chairman and Local 
Publicity Chairman, along with biographical 
material. 

Carbons of correspondence conducted by the 
Program Chairman were forwarded to the Presi- 
dent of CLA and the Executive Secretary at 
sporadic intervals. The Executive Secretary was 
also sent revisions for the Program as they were 
received from various Chairmen. 


Forty “thank you” letters (dated April 10) 
were typed and were mailed to the Mass Cele- 
brant, Opening Session and Luncheon Speakers, 
Section and Committee Chairmen, and mem- 
bers of the St. Louis Conference Local Com- 
mittee on Monday, April 10. 


The “Code” 
Suggestions made for the revision of the 
“Code” following the New York Conference 
were incorporated in the new edition and 


proved quite helpful to the Program Chairman. 
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Appreciation 


The Program Chairman acknowledges the 
help received from the President, the Local 
Arrangements Chairman, the various Section 
and Committee Chairmen, and the Executive 
Secretary. The Executive Council’s directives 
were a valued guide in the Program’s and were 
carefully weighed and incorporated as far as 
possible in the 37th Conference Program. 


Suggestions for the Future 

1. Send a reminder letter to all persons re- 
sponsible for programs by July 15. 

2. Another follow-up should be sent on Sep- 
tember 1. 

3. A third follow-up is suggested for October 
1. (December CLW). 

4. A fourth follow-up is suggested for Decem- 
ber 1. (February CLW). 

5. Contact and confirm the Opening Session 
speaker during the April-May-June period fol- 
lowing the Conference. 

6. Contact and confirm the Luncheon speak- 
er during the April-May-June period following 
the Conference. 

7. Prepare “thank you” letters in advance of 
the Conference—dated the Monday following— 
and mail them upon your return from the Con- 
ference. 


(ELLIS . . . Continued from Page 12) 


FAIT ACCOMPLI 

“After a book has been placed on the Index, 
it is usually too late for explanations to solve the 
problem, or for the author's reputation to be 
saved,” he commented. 

In this connection, Monsignor Ellis noted the 
recent pastoral letter of Cardinal Franz Koenig 
of Vienna, who almost urged his priests and 
people to make known their views about mat- 
ters affecting the welfare of the Church in view 
of the coming ecumenical council. 

“Thus, rules governing the Index might well 
be an appropriate subject for exploration in the 
council, where the legitimate authorities of the 
Church might well work out remedies for the 
procedural defects that have at times accom- 
panied ecclesiastical censorship of books,” Mon- 
signor Ellis commented. 
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SUBJECT FOR COUNCIL 

The church historian quoted the Rev. Karl 
Rahner, S.J., Austrian theologian, who in a re- 
cent book, Free Speech in the Church, encour- 
aged respectful articulation of thought on the 
part of priests and laity, so that the hierarchy 
might be fully acquainted with the currents of 
thought among those whom they are called upon 
to rule. 

He also cited the Rev. Henri de Lubac, S.]., 
a French scholar, who in his book, The Splen- 
dor of the Church, urged respectful statement of 
views of the Catholic faithful. 

“This quotation from Father de Lubac should 
remain uppermost in the mind of every Cath- 
olic—namely, that the individual indeed speak 
his mind on matters when he feels it will be 
for the Church’s welfare, but he must remem- 
ber ‘that the last word does not rest with him,’” 
Monsignor Ellis declared. 

And in conclusion, he remarked, “That final 
word rests with the bishops, the Ecclesia docens, 
who, united to the sovereign Pontiff, constitute 
the only responsible members of the coming 
ecumenical council with power and authority to 
render the ultimate decisions.” 


(COLUM .. . Continued from Page 16) 


And so the pattern is closed, there in that final 
word. 

Now, I consider that if we have been educat- 
ing children in what I hold as most important— 
and that is the pattern that exists in everything— 
then teaching this sonnet, having a child learn 
it by heart, makes the pattern evident, and leaves 
both pattern and poem impressed in the mind 
of the child. And he will see in his mind how 
the sonnet is built up, he wiil see it line by line, 
quatrain by quatrain, then finally in the sestet, 
and ultimately in the last line—he will see the 
climax reached. Thank you very much. 


(ONG .. . Continued from Page 33) 


edge. This dedication is part of your vocation— 
sacerdotal, religious, or lay. The sacrifices and 
risks which this dedication demands are an in- 
tegral part of the ascetic life to which followers 
of Christ and librarians are called. Dedication 
to the advancement of knowledge lies inside not 
outside the spiritual life which you as librarians 
are called on to lead, 
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CCORLEY . . . Continued from Page 39) 

the West, into the very form and matter of our 
thought. It has been a solvent of human bonds, 
but it has also, upon occasion, been a solvent of 
human ideals and even of human persons. It 
has been the stuff of history in the West for 
six centuries. 

Today this idea, this force, with its immense 
dynamism and fearful ambivalence is in fer- 
ment throughout the world, throughout the 
whole great organism of man. What the results 
will be, no man can know. But we can be cer 
tain that if those who know the divine origin 
and divine goal of this ideal leave it unattended 
and leave men unadvised, it is as likely to shat- 
ter human persons as well as their chains. If 
God is excluded from the ideas and the hopes 
He has instilled in the hearts of men, the re- 
sults can only be catastrophic. Probably no more 
important words have been uttered in the twen- 
tieth century than those in which Pere Henri 
de Lubac warns of us of this danger. Reflecting 
upon the central enunciated dynamically in all 
the novels of Dostoyevsky that without God 
man’s efforts at order can produce only chaos, 
Pere de Lubac perceived that the great Russian 
novelist was wrong, that the Soviet Union stood 
as a flat contradiction to this conclusion. The 
Soviet Union has established an order, an order 
without God, but a cruel, anti-human order. 
Pere de Lubac’s words are: 

It is not true that without God man can- 
not organize the world, What is true is that, 
in the last analysis, without God he can 
only organize the world against himself.'° 
And a distinguished Filipino historian has 

warned us of the fear that precisely this process 
is already advancing in the new world of Asia. 
He reminds us that: 
Western ideas have acted not merely as ex 
plosives, but as solvents. They have under- 
mined the traditional beliefs and _philoso- 
phies of Asia but have not succeeded in 
proposing any view of life or scale of values 
acceptable to the majority of Asians. In the 
place of the old faiths, they have substi- 
tuted merely doubts. . . . That is why you 
cannot blame Asian liberals who have 
learned their liberalism from a de-christian- 
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ized and doubting Europe for refusing to 
die in defense of liberalism. Why should 
they, indeed? Men die for a faith; they will 
not die for a doubt. 


A whirlwind is sweeping over Asia: but 
the heart of it, like the center of a ty- 
phoon, is a vacuum: a power vacuum and 
a spiritual vacuum. Whoever fills this vac- 
uum rides the whirlwind and becomes 
the master of Asia. And there you have 
the Communist strategy in a nutshell. To 
ride the whirlwind: to fill the power vac- 
uum with its leadership, the spiritual vac- 
uum with its militant faith. And having 
thus placed itself at the center of Asia’s 
social revolution, to harness it to its own 
ends.'' 


But the future need not be built against man; 
it need not lie with the “twentieth-century 
Islam,” as Jules Monnerot calls the Marxist phe 
nomenon.'? Indeed, whatever man may do, it 
will not be built altogether against him. For, 
with us or without us, God is building the fu- 
ture of man, Catastrophe may befall—though it 
need not; slavery may ensue—though it can be 
prevented. But out of catastrophe and slavery or 
out of order and freedom, God will build man. 
It is our glory, if we will, to labor with Him in 
His building. Before us stretches an unimagin 
able future. We can make of it whatever we 
will. It can be a future of hope, of endless 
frontiers, more extended and more manifold 
than we could dream, of frontiers that encom- 
pass all the world, and every man, and all of 
man. “The frontier,” said Peguy long ago, “is 
everywhere.” '* 

Are these thoughts too perplexing or too grave 
for your patients? I do not know; you are the 
judges of that. But I think they are neither 
more perplexing than the problems of bills and 
taxes which they face hourly, and are no more 
disturbing than the newspapers they read daily. 
I am persuaded, too, that any real thought about 
man and his destiny is a healing experience for 
the sick, and a wholesome thought for us all. 

And I am confident, finally, that Madame 
Ngai, and Ved Mehta, and gentle Haruko will 
hide these troubled thoughts that disturb their 
reflective moments behind a warm and gracious 
smile—unless your patients inquire. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE THIRTY-SEVENTH NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


1. Whereas the Catholic Library Association 
has been privileged to enjoy the hospitality of 
His Eminence Joseph Cardinal Ritter, D.D., 
Archbishop of St. Louis, 

Be it resolved that the Catholic Library 


Association express its appreciation and 
gratitude to His Eminence for his sincere 


hospitality and Christ-like courtesy. 


2. Whereas the Greater St. Louis Unit has 
willingly assumed the burden of all arrange- 
ments and preparations necessary for the suc- 
cess of the Thirty-Seventh Annual Conference 
of the Catholic Library Association and has so 
ably and generously provided for the needs and 
enjoyment of the attending members, 


Be it resolved that the Catholic Library 
Association express its gratitude to Sister 
Lilliana, $.L., Chairman of the Local Ar- 
rangements Committee, to her assistants, 
and to each one who contributed in any 
way towards the success of the conference. 
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3. Whereas the City of St. Louis, the Gate 
way to the West, has so generously extended 
its hospitality with warmth, friendliness, and 


sincerity to the delegates to this conference, 


Be it resolved that the Catholic Library 
Association express its appreciation to His 
Honor, Raymond Tucker, the Mayor of 
St. Louis, to the libraries of St. Louis and 
St. Louis County, and to the press. 


4. Whereas it has cleariy been the desire of 
the many exhibitors of the Thirty-Seventh An 
nual Conference to bring to the members of 
the Association the benefit of examining new 
books, new materials and services, and of ob 
taining new ideas for the profession 

Be it resolved that the Association express 
to the exhibitors its heartfelt appreciation 
for their cooperation and for the hospitality 
extended at the Exhibitors Reception. 
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5. Whereas St. Louis University has ex- 
tended its hospitality to the religious Sisters at- 
tending the Conference by placing at their dis- 
posal the use of its newly acquired dormitory, 
Rogers Hall, 

Be it resolved that the Sisters attending 
the Conference express to St. Louis Uni- 
versity their heartfelt gratitude for this kind 
consideration and hospitality extended to 
them. 


6. Whereas Mr. James V. Jones, Director 
of Libraries of St. Louis University, and Chair- 
man of the Greater St. Louis Unit of the Catho- 
lic Library Association, has generously offered 
his time, the facilities of the Pius XII Memorial 
Library, and the services of his staff to the 
National Conference of the Catholic Library 
Association, 

Be it resolved that the Catholic Library 

Association extend its thanks to Mr. Jones 

and his staff for their valuable assistance 

and time. 


7. Whereas National Library Week will be 
held from April 16-21, 1961, and the Catholic 
Library Association is one of the sponsors of 
this nationwide program, 

Be it resolved that the Association urge its 
members to further the aims of National 


Library Week. 


8. Whereas new Standards for school and 
college libraries have been promulgated, 

Be it resolved that the Catholic Library 

Association promote the implementation of 

these standards. 


9. Whereas racial segregation on all levels 

of life in the United States continues to chal- 
lenge the spirit of democracy and Christian 
Ethics, 
Be it resolved that the Catholic Library 
Association recall the courageous leader- 
ship of His Eminence Joseph Cardinal 
Ritter, D.D., in the cause of integration 
and reaffirm its resolution of the 1960 Con- 
ference deploring racial segregation in li- 
braries in our states. 


10. Whereas the Church in Latin America 
has invited interest and aid in her welfare from 
Catholics especially in the United States, 


Be it resolved that the Catholic Library 
Association extend to the people of Latin 
America an expression of its concern and 
a pledge of whatever aid its professional 
character and resources will permit. 


An invitation to join .. . 


THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


The Association 


publishes the CATHOLIC LIBRARY 
WORLD (monthly), the CATHOLIC 
PERIODICAL INDEX (Quarterly), 
THE BEST IN CATHOLIC READ- 
ING (annually), the HANDBOOK 
(annually), BASIC REFERENCE 
BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES, THE CATH- 
OLIC BOOKLIST, GUIDE BOOK OF 
CBW ACTIVITIES, and PARISH LI- 
BRARY MANUAL. 


sponsors an annual convention, national 
Catholic Book Week, BOOKS FOR 
CATHOLIC COLLEGES, CATHOLIC 
SUPPLEMENT TO THE STANDARD 
CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL LI- 
BRARIES, and CATHOLIC SUB- 
JECT HEADINGS. 


Membership brings to you monthly 


the CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 
which carries evaluative reviews of 
young peoples and children’s books 


an excellent section on professional and 
reference books 


features on the hospital, parish, elemen- 
tary and high school libraries 


articles of historical, bibliographical, 
professional and literary interest. 
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Superintendents, principals, teachers and librarians 

all acclaim the Paulist Fathers’ unique new 


Catholic Library Service 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


based on the most significant modern concept in the whole field 
of education: “OPEN LEARNING” 


WHAT IT IS 


This enthusiastically acclaimed new service offers Catholic elementary schools a completely 
processed basic library, ready for immediate use! The basic list of 1800 titles—of which the 
approximately 650 essential first-purchase books are now available—was compiled by pro- 
fessional top-ranking librarians, members of both Catholic Library Association and American 
Library Association. All books are processed according to C.L.A. and A.L.A. standards: Dewey 
decimal and alphabetical classifications, complete sers of catalog cards for each book, book 
pocket with card fastened in each book, call numbers with classifications on spines, durable 
clear Mylar jackets. The library is geared for schools with small space and modest budgets. 


WHAT IT DOES 


Catholic Library Service gives grade schools the important immediate and long-range benefits 
of a top-grade centralized library. Its approved ‘‘open learning’’ concept means that instead of 
feeding every youngster a fixed quantity of knowledge in a given school year, the gates are 
opened for him to learn everything he can learn. It fosters proper reading habits, and a life- 
long love of good reading. 


R 550, 180 Varick St., 
Send Coupon Catholic Library Service New York 14, NY. 


Now for Full 

Inf , Please send full information and costs of your new Catholic Library 
nformation ... Service, together with a copy of the basic list of first-purchase books. 
Your School 


Library Can Be NAME 


Working for STREET 
Your Children CITY 
This Fall! ZONE STATE 


A division of NATIONAL CATHOLIC READING DISTRIBUTORS, owned and operated by the PAULIST FATHERS 
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Get a Better Book Pocket, 
at NO INCREASE IN P 


x DEMCO Book 


Pockets are really 


tough at the corners 


RICE! 
@ 


POCKETS 


where the most wear occurs! 


To get stronger paper stock our chemist 
worked with the mills—testing, testing and 
testing to find the tear and fold strength re- 
quired. We have it now—a paper of much 
higher strength than anything available 
before. 

Demco’s new and improved Book Pocket 
is the toughest we’ve ever found! It’s made 
of the same weight stock as previous Demco 
Book Pockets, and manufactured under strict 
supervision in Demco’s own plant. Every 


Box 1488, Madison, Wis. 
Box 4321 Hamden’ New Haven, Conn 


mill run of book pocket stock is laboratory 
tested to maintain high quality tear strength. 
Our increase in book pocket sales tells us, 
much more certainly than mechanical test- 
ing, that this book pocket is outstanding in 
appearance, in use and in longer wear. 

You'll like this better pocket for the same 
money—and it saves you money because it’s 
tougher—lasts longer! Order a supply today! 
Your money back if you are not entirely 
satisfied! 


Box 852, Fresno, Cal 
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